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Mr. Cogan’s Examination of Mr. Hume's Objection to the Argument for the 
Being of God. 


Sir, 
NE of the most plausible objec- 
tions to the arguments for the 
being of a God is that which is sug- 
gested by Mr. Hume, namely, that we 
have no experience in the origin of 
worlds, and therefore cannot safely 
conclude, because ships, cities, &c. are 
made by human art, that the universe 
must have had an intelligent Author. 
This objection I’ propose to consider. 
The universe exhibits in innumera- 
ble instances an adaptation of means 
to ends, or what, for the sake of bre- 
vity, I shall sometimes call contrivance, 
not meaning thereby to assume the 
matter in dispute. And this adapta- 
tion of means to ends seems to be as 
truly prospective as any thing which 
we call contrivance in the works of 
art. The eye appears to have been as 
manifestly formed for seeing, as the 
telescope for assisting the vision of 
the eye. The universe, then, is justly 
comprehended in the general descrip- 
tion of works which indicate a fitness 
of means to ends ; and if J may not, 
in the case of the universe, call this 
fitness intentional, I must maintain 
that it is strictly analogous to the ef- 
fects of intention in the works of art. 
As far as relates to the appearance of 
design, the works of art Sins no ad- 
vantage over the works of nature. 
The question, then, is, why I should 
not apply to the latter the reasoning 
which I apply without hesitation, and, 
as it seems, without error to the 
former. Is it not reasonable to main- 
tain, as a universal truth, that such 
an adaptation of means to ends as was 
never ares to be fortuitous must be 
referred to an intelligent Author? 
But I have had no experience in the 
origin of worlds. This is true ; nor is 
this experience needed. I have seen, 
in cases innumerable, the connexion 
between intellect in a designing cause, 
and the marks of contrivance in the 
works which intellect has effected ; and 
unless the human mind must be de- 
nied the privilege of reasoning from the 
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clearest analogies, I may safely infer 
that this connexion must be universal. 
Contrivance is contrivance, wherever it 
be found ; and the connexion between 
cause and effect is not more certain 
than the connexion between an effect 
which indicates contrivance, and an 
intelligent or designing cause. We 
gain our knowledge of both these con- 
nexions in precisely the same manner, 
or rather they are virtually the same, 
the latter being only a specific modifi- 
cation of the former. But Mr. Hume 
says, that all that we can pretend to 
know concerning the connexion of 
cause and effect is constant conjunc- 
tion. That conjuction is all that we 
perceive is true; and a more harmless 
truth was never made known to the 
world For until some disciple of 
Mr. Hume shall assign a better reason 
for constant conjunction than that the 
things thus conjoined are necessarily 
connected, the human mind will go on 
to reason from effect to cause, as it 
did before Mr. Hume’s discovery saw 
the light. Could Mr. Hume’s obser- 
vation disjoin what we see to be con- 


joined, it would do something; but 


the fact remains exactly as it was, and 
where we see that an effect is, there 
we cannot help concluding that a cause 
has been. And this is sufficient for 
all purposes of reasoning. And if any 
one shall choose to believe that cause 
and effect are always conjoined but 
never connected ; for example, that, 
though a ball, when struck by a crick- 
et-bat, is invariably put in motion, 
yet, for any necessity that operates, it 
might invariably remain at rest; he 
may, indeed, enjoy the satisfaction of 
not thinking with the vulgar, but as- 
suredly he will not have the credit of 
thinking with the wise. But Mr. Hume 
farther observes, that “* all reasoning 
from the relation of causes and effects 
is founded on a certain instinct of our 
nature, and may be fallacious and de- 
ceitful.” If this proposition is intended 
merely to intimate @ possibility that 
the reasening in question may be fal- 
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lacious, it amounts to no more than 
this, that this reasoning does not rise 
to absolute or mathematical demon- 
stration. But if it is intended to imply 
that all reasoning from the relation of 
causes and effects probably és falla- 
cious, it may be satisfactorily replied, 
that it does not follow because a thing 

ossibly may be, that, therefore, it pro- 
bably is. Moreover, if the observation 
were to be thus interpreted, it would 
imply, that the contrary conclusions 
to those which mankind have hitherto 
drawn from the relation of cause and 
effect would be more likely to be just ; 
un extravagance to which no sober- 
minded man can assent for a moment. 
In innumerable instances we rest with 
as much confidence upon reasonings 
drawn from this source as upon the 
evidence of the senses or upon mathe- 
matical proof. And this, however it 
comes to pass, we cannot help doing. 
But to spend another moment upon 
Mr. Hume’s proposition: were the 
reasoning from the relation of causes 
and effects founded upon instinct, this, 
I conceive, would be a presumption 
that it would not be fallacious. It is, 
however, founded on no such thing. 
It is founded on experience, on which 
Mr. Hume can place sufiicient depen- 
dence when it suits his purpose. And 
the same experience which has taught 
us to believe that every effect must 
have a cause, has also taught us to 
look for a designing cause where there 
is an indication of contrivance in the 
effect. And hence we infer thus much 
with sufficient certainty, that if the 
universe is an effect at all, it must be 
referred to an intelligent cause. But, 
it seems, our experience does not reach 
far enough to justify-the conclusion, 
that the universe, because it exhibits 
an adaptation of means to ends, must 
have had an intelligent Author. We 
want the only experience which the 
case demands, an experience in the 
origin of worlds. Were this principle 
carried to its full extent, it would 
follow, that when I see a work of art, 
which is altogether new to me, I must 
not confidently conclude that it had a 
maker. I know, indeed, that men 
exist, and though a// reasoning from 
the relation of causes aad effects may 
be fallacious, 1 think 1 know that the 
human intellect is adequate to the pro- 
duction of those effects which we call 
the works of art. But as my experi- 


ence cannot reach to a novel case, 
unless I may venture to call in the 
axiom, that similar effects must be 
referred to similar causes, I must draw 
my conclusion with diffidence and he- 
sitation. But, as Mr. Hume observes, 
I have no experience of the origin of 
worlds. And if I had, what would he 
its precise value? ‘‘ All reasoning from 
the relation of causes and effects may 
be fallacious and deceitful.”’ But the 
argument from experience, which Mr, 
Hume says is wanting, would rest upon 
the presumption, that similar effects 
proceed from similar causes, in which 
presumption Mr. Hume ought to have 
maintained that in a// cases there may 
be no force. Indeed, if all reasoning 
from the relation of causes and effects 
may be fallacious and deceitful, were 
a world constructed before my eyes, 
the possibility of doubt, as to its or- 
gin, would not be precluded! In op- 
position, however, to these extrava- 
gancies of scepticism, I maintain that 
experience affords a sufficiently certain 
ground of reasoning, and I farther 
maintain, that the experience which 
we have had of the connexion between 
contrivance an a contriver, abundaatly 
justifies the conclusion, that the un 
verse must have had a designing cause. 
To reject this conclusion is to set aside, 
without necessity,* one of the strong- 
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* I said without necessity, because 10 
difficulty attending the hypothesis of The- 
ism can possibly be greater than the 
difficulty of conceiving that such an adap- 
tation of means to ends, as is equivalent 
to contrivance, should exist without the 
operation of intelligence. Indeed, 00 
ideas are more closely associated in the 
human mind than those of contrivanct 
and a contriver. In contemplating the 
works of art, as counected with intelli 
gence, we not only recognize the general 
relation of cause and effect, but are, 
moreover, led to acknowledge that the 
work effected corresponds to an arche 
type in the mind of the artist. And hence 
we seem satisfactorily to infer, that every 
thing which indicates contrivance answeS 
to a certain model which previously eS 
isted in the mind of some intelligem 
agent. And shall the works of natuf, 
with all their various and exquisite adap 
tation of means to ends, be regarded # 
answering to no model, as corresponding 
to no archetype ? There is one point 
difference, it is true, between the works 
of nature and the works of art, which is, 
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est associations of the human mind, 
and to reason upon a principle, if a 
principle it can be called, which would 
subvert the foundation of all reasoning. 
if similar effects are not to be referred 
to similar causes, al! ratiocination is at 
an end. It is in vain to urge that there 


is a difference between the works of 


nature and the works of art. As far 
us respects the adaptation of means to 
ends, and on this alone the argument 
rests, there is no difference, except 
that this adaptation, in the aeons is 
far more curious aud exquisite than in 
the latter. Were any one still te say 
that the experience of which I have 
been speaking is no certain guide in a 
case to which it does not itself extend, 
I should think it sufficient to reply, 
that it is the only guide which we have, 
and that it is absurd to relinquish this 
guide in order tu wander in a fiekl of 
vain conjecture, without a ray of pro- 
bability to direct us. One thing we 
know, which is, that intellect ean ad- 
just means to ends, and produce effects 
which indicate contrivance ; but that 
any thing else can produce these effects, 
we not only do not know, but have 
not even the slightest reason to believe. 
But men sometimes argue as if it were 
the perfection of human wisdom to 
follow the weaker probability instead 
of the stronger, or to set probability 
altogether at de fiance, because it falls 
short of strict and mathematical de- 
monstration.* 
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that the latter are put together by the 
application of mechanical powers, whereas 
the former are many of them evidently 
produced by the action of certain laws, 
which are called the laws of nature. But 
this circumstance of difference by no 
means counterbalances the circunstances 
ef resemblance, and, therefore, does not 
avail to set aside the analogy. And what 
are the laws of nature but a certain mode 
of operation ? Does the law in any case 
design and anticipate the effect? It may 
not be altogether foreign to the argument 
to observe farther, that the laws of nature, 
together with all real existences, must 
be, in themselves considered, the objects 
of knowledge. And yet from the hypo- 
thesis of the Atheist, it will follow that 
no being exists by whom these laws are 
understood. 

* If any one should say that probability 
is not a reasonable ground ef confidence, 
| should only desire him to carry this 


From the view which has been now 
taken of Mr. Hume’s objection to the 
being of a God, it appears that the 
reasoning which ascribes the universe 
to an intelligent Author, rests upon 
precisely the same foundation as that 
which attributes what is denominated 
an etiect to that which is denominated 
a cause. Contrivance is the thing to 
be accounted for, and that reasoning, 
founded on experience, which has led 
us to conceive that every effect must 
have a cause, has led us to demand an 
intelligent cause for every effect which 
indicates such an adaptation of means 
to ends, as could not, in our appre- 
hension, be the result of chance or 
accident. And against this reasoning 
I do not see what can be urged, except 
that it does not amount to such a 
demonstration as would exclude all} 
possibility of deubt. It the argument 
does not amount to the highest pro- 
bability, J do not know what probability 
is. And Mr. Hume’s reasoning’s only 
shew that this probability is not abso- 
lute and incontrovertible pare That 
this may appear more clearly, I will 
deduce trom Mr. Hume’s observations 
the only conclusions which would be 
formidable to the hypothesis of Theism, 
and leave the reader to judge whether 
these conclusions are legitimate. Be- 
tween cause and effect we perceive 
only conjunction ; there fore the pro- 
bability is, that cause and effect are 
not connected! All our reasonings 
from the relation of causes and effects 
may be fallacious; therefore the pro- 
bubility is, that they are fallacious ! 
We have no experience in the origin 
of worlds; therefore it is prodadle that 
the universe, which shews throughout 
an adaptation of means to ends, is not 
the work of an intelligent Author ! 


principle as far as it will go, and to act 
upon it, lL need not point out what con- 
sequences would follow, But shall that 
evidence, upon which mankind de not 
scruple to act in ordinary concerns, be 
cousidered as unsatisfactory only in con- 
cerns of the highest innportance? The 
practice of demanding absokrte demon- 
stration where it is not to be had, and 
where it is not needed, has done much 
mischief, {t has given rise to an unrea- 
sonable scepticiam on the one hand, and 
to an absurd appeal to common senpe on 
the other. 
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If these are just conclusions, Mr. 
Hume’s reasonings carry with them 
more weight than has been hitherto 
attributed to them. But, in spite of 
Mr. Hume’s subtleties, mankind will 
continue to reason with confidence 
from the relation of cause and effect. 
They will also assume to themselves 
the privilege of generalizing their ideas, 
and from similarity in different effects 
will infer similarity in their causes. 
And unless it shall be shewn by some 
solid argument, that an organized uni- 
verse is not an effect, they will think 
that they cannot err in ascribing it to 
an intelligent though invisible Cause. 
But it may, perhaps, be said, that we 
may as well rest in a self-existent uni- 
verse as ascend beyond it to a self-exis- 
tent God. Were the universe a mass 
of matter, without any indication of de- 
sign, it might, for any thing that I am 
able to allege, be self-existent. But the 
marks of design, which it every where 
exhibits, stamps upon it the character 
of an effect which could be produced 
only by a designing cause. Between a 
harmonized universe and the idea of 
self-existence there is a repugnance, 
a repugnance founded on the experi- 
ence which we have had of the con- 
nexion between contrivance and a con- 
triver, between effects which indicate 
an adaptation of means to ends, and 
an intelligent agent by whom this 
adaptation was devised. But between 
the notion of intelligence and _ self- 
existence there is no repugnance, and, 
for any thing that either experience or 
reason suggests to the contrary, intel- 
lect may exist uncreated. Something 
uncreated there must be ; but as ana- 
logy forbids us to suppose that this 
something is un organized system, 
which seems to testify the operation 
of an intelligent contriver; it conse- 
quently leads us tu conclude that this 
something is that incomprehensible 
Being whom we call God. I will con- 
clude with the sentiment of the poet, 
in which even an Atheist will not re- 
fuse to join, 
And if a God there is, that God how 
great! 
E. COGAN. 
es eee 
Eveter, 
Sir, January 8, 1822. 
F FXHERE is no text more commonly 


appealed to as a declaration of 





Mark xii. 29. 


the strict unity of God than our Lord's 
answer to the Scribe, respecting the 
first commandment of all, Mark xii. 
29, Kugics 6 eos nuwy Kupsog eis eos, yet 
the opinions of learned men by no 
means agree as to the just translation 
of these important words, and I must 
confess myself not quite satisfied with 
any comments I have been able to 
consult. I am, therefore, induced to 
offer, with diffidence, to your readers 
the observations which have occurred 
to me upon it. The rendering of our 
authorized Version is, ‘‘ The Lord our 
God is one Lord.’ The Improved 
Version, after Vitringa, Dr. Campbell 
and others, translates thus: ‘* The 
Lord is our God: the Lord is one.” 
A difference, the discussion of which 
has chiefly occupied commentators on 
the passage, yet it may, perhaps, bea 
question of still greater interest, and 
which involves in it the other, what 
is the most suitable translation of the 
word é&¢ in this connexion. Our Lord 
answers the Scribe in a quotation from 
Deut. vi. 4, and in relating the dis- 
course, the Evangelist Mark, according 
to the general custom of the New-Tes- 
tament writers, employs the exact 
words of the Alexandrian Greek Ver- 
sion, Which may be considered as hav- 
ing been, from its universal use, in a 
manner, an authorized version of their 
Scriptures, among all the Jews who 
spoke the Greek language at that pe- 
riod. The precise words spoken by 
Jesus himself, we cannot know: it is 
not unlikely they were taken from a 
Targum, somewhat resembling the 
later Chaldee one, which we now pos- 
sess ; but however this may be, Mark 
has done what is commonly done 
amongst us in translating religious 
books, he has copied the texts of Serip- 
ture in the translation generally known 
and valued by his readers. 

As our best chance for obtaining 
satisfaction respecting the real meaning 
of the words under our consideration, 
we will revert to the original Hebrew of 
Deuteronomy, of which they are the 
translation—iIng my ead ANT; 
where the substantive verb being 
omitted, it must be determined by the 
sense whether the words make one 
clause or two, which seems to me 
to depend entirely on the question, 
whether tmx, one, is immediately 
connected with myn or mynd: # 
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both the Common Translation and that 
of the Improved Version equally con- 
nect it with Jehovah, of which name 
the Greek Kupiss, is the representative, 
they are both almost equally objec- 
tionable. Jehovah, the proper and 
peculiar name of the God of Israel, 
being an appellative, and from its na- 
ture denoting one object, would not 
have the attribute of singleness ascrib- 
ed to it, which supposes the possibility 
of its including more than one. It 
would be just as rational to say, 
‘* George our king is one George,” as 
if any one could need to be informed 
of his unity. The only supposition on 
which the language of the Common 
Translation or Improved Version could 
be justified is, that it was intended di- 
rectly to contradict the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which will be embraced nei- 
ther by its advocates nor by those who 
believe it to have been first devised in a 
later age. There is no other passage 
of Scripture in which unity is predi- 
cated of the name Jehovah, except 
Zech. xiv. 9, in which I conceive the 
translation to be incorrect. 

Dr. Geddes has, I think, translated 
the words of Moses more successfully 
than his predecessors—‘* The Lord, 
the Lord only is our God ;” where, 
though for the sake of clearness and 
conciseness, the one is changed into 
the adverb only, the quality of unity 
belongs to the word God, which is 
equally applicable to false as to the 
true God. The meaning is, ‘‘ Jehovah 
is our God, Jehovah is the only God.” 
The Hebrew Lexicons, to which I have 
access, do not indeed give to the word 
Im, the sense of only or alone; but 
there can be little doubt of its allowa- 
bleness, as it is but a different appli- 
cation of the same idea, which is often 
expressed by the same word, not only 
in the kindred languages but in many 
others, besides which there occur to 
me some instances in justification of 
it. Job xxiii. 13: tmxa xm, “ But 
he is the only one,” i.e. the Supreme 
God (vide Dathe in loc.) ; or, perhaps, 
“* though he be alone, who can hinder 
him?” Song of Solomon vi. 9: ‘* This 
my dove, my most excellent is a/one,” 
nn, unrivalled in beauty—above all 
the queen’s concubines and virgins 
spoken of in the preceding verse. “‘ She 
is the only one (nm) of her mother, 
the most beloved of her parent.” 
(Dathe in loc.) Ezech. vii.5: ‘‘ There 


is an evil, an vuly evil,” nos. In 
Zech. xiv. 9, our Common Version is, 

The Lord shall be king over all the 

varth, 

In that day there shall be one Lord, 

and his name one, 

But as the intention plainly is to 
prophesy of the authority of Jehovah 
being acknowledged, and his name 
adored, to the exclusion of other gods, 
it will certainly be a great improve- 
ment to render 7M& as in the above 
examples : 

And Jehovah shall be king over all the 

earth ; 

In that day shall Jehovah be alone : 
i.e. as king or God. 

And his name shall be the only one: 
sc. which shall be reverenced and ho- 
noured. 

If it be allowed, as I think it must, 
that the translation I have adopted is 
justifiable from the original words, 
we shall not, I apprehend, find much 
difficulty with the ancient versions. | 
believe they all meant to convey the 
same sense. The Targum of Onkelos 
and the Samaritan Version are liable 
to exactly the same remarks as the 
original. The other translations insert 
the substantive verb at the end, from 
which it has been inferred, that they 
took the whole to be one clause. The 
Latin unus, the Greek iss, (vide 


Schleusner in verb.) and the Syr. ¢«, 
may all signify “only” or ‘one alone.” 
‘*The Lord our God, the Lord is the 
one, or the only,” se. God, is a just 
translation of the Greek words, and 
that this was our Lord’s meaning may 
appear, probable, from the echoing 
reply of the Scribe, “‘ Well, Master, 
thou hast said the truth; for there is 
one God; and there is no other but 
he.” The argument also drawn from 
the words, for the exclusive love of 
Jehovah, is plainly directed against the 
worship of many gods. 

On the whole, there is a material 
difference between the propositions, 
“There is one God,” and “ God is 
one.” The former is opposed to the 
opinions and practices of Pagans, and 
is a simple and important truth—the 
latter must appear a mere truism, 
unless in reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which all who disbelieve it 
hold to have arisen much too late to 
be directly contradicted in Scripture ; 
but, as in the text under our conside- 
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ration, ‘“ the Lord” is the representa- 
tive of the proper name Jehovah, 
which was never used but of the true 
God, and whieh is as much an appel- 
lative as Moses, Isaiah or Jesus; the 
unity of the Lord is still more obvi- 
ously a self-evident proposition, and 
the design must have been to assert 
that he is the only God, in opposition 
to the claims of all other pretended 
deities, and is, therefore, entitled to 


the whole of the religious affections of 


all his creatures—to express which 
sense we must render the words, “ The 
Lord our God, the Lord is the only 
God ;” or, if we please, in two clauses : 
‘* The Lord is our God; the Lord is 
the only God.” 
; W. HINCKS. 
a 
Clapton, 

Sir, Jan. 19, 1822. 

OBSERVED, very lately, that Mr. 
Lindsey, in one of his valuable pub- 
lications, had adopted, from a modern 
historian, what appears to me to have 
been an erroneous, though common 
opinion, respecting William I]. Un- 
der this impression he represents that 
prince as favourable to religious liber- 
ty, more justly described as the civil 
nght of all, publicly to profess their 
religious opinions, however differing 
from the conclusions of the learned 
and the inquiring, or from the creeds 
taught by the “‘ priest and the nurse” 
to that unreflecting multitude, the 
great and small vulgar. 

I refer to Mr. Lindsey’s “ Historical 
View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine,’ published in 1783. At 
p. 303, my eminently candid friend, 
** still pleased to praise” whenever he 
could praise conscientiously, repeats 
Mr. Ewlyn’s sentiment, that “ King 
William was not willing to be made 
a persecutor,” though ‘“‘this great 
prince suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon to pass an act” against Unita- 
rians. This was the Act of 1698, 
professing “‘ the effectual suppression 
of blasphemy and profaneness,” but 
really designing to icbid the publica- 
tion of their opinions, to all who should 
impugn, however seriously, the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures, ordeny that 
they contained the doctrine of a Tri- 
nity. Mr. Lindsey sustains his opi- 
nion ‘that the king yielded to pass 
this Act with reluctance, and through 


the necessity of the times, from the 
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following fact,” for which he thus 
quotes ‘‘Smollett’s History of Ea. 
gland, Vol. XIII. p. 319” 


‘“‘“The Scottish Commissioners who 
came up to make a tender of their crown 
(anuo 1689) to Kimg William, (and whe 
were, the Earl of Argyle for the Lords, 
Sir James Montgomery for the Knights, 
and Sir Johu Dalrymple for the Boroughs, 
being introduced to their Majesties at 
Whitehall, presented first a preparatary 
Letter from the Estates, then the Instru 
ment of Government, with a paper con- 
taining a recital of the grievances of the 
nation, and an Address desiring his Ma- 
jesty to convert the Convention into a 
Parliament. The King having graciously 
promised to concur with them in all] just 
measures for the interest of the kingdom, 
the coronation-oath was tendered to their 
Majesties by the Rarl Argyle. As it con- 
tained a qlause, importing, that they 
should root out heresy, the King declared, 
that he did not mean by these words, 
that he should be under an obligation ¢a 
act as a persecutor. The Commissioners 
replying, that such was not the meaning 
or import of the oath, he desired them, 
and others present, to dear witness to the 
exception he had made.” 


Mr. Lindsey is confirmed in the 
opinion of King William’s liberalit 
by Burnet’s remark, (O. T. 1689, Fol. 
iL 24,) that “‘ when the King and 
Queen took the oaths, the King ex- 
plained one word in the oath, by 
which he was bound ¢o repress here¢- 
sies, that he did not by this bind him- 
self to persecute any for their con- 
science.” There remains, however, a 
higher authority on this subject, pub- 
lished in 1697, eight years before Bur- 
net wrote, and in a work compiled 
expressly in honour of the king. 

The small volume to which I refer, 
is called in the head lines, ‘‘ The Royal 
Almanack,” and thus entitled, ‘‘ Fasti 
Gulielmi Tertii; or, an Account of 
the most memorable Actions transact- 
ed during his Majesty’s Life, both be- 
fore and since his Accession to the 
Crown: with the Days, Months and 
Years wherein the same hapned.” 
Under the date of May 11, 1689, there 
is an account of the introduction ef 
the Commissioners from the Scottish 
Convention to the King and Queen, 
at the Banqueting-house, Whitehall. 
The King informs the Commissioners, 
that when he projected the expedition 
into England, he “had a particular 
regard and consideration for Scotland.” 
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Probably, according to a recent in- 
stance of royal abundance, he had a 
Dutch, an English, a Scottish, if not 
an Jrish heart. Then, after detailing 
the ceremony of tendering the corona- 
tion oath, as described by Smollett, 
the 4/manack thus meter: 


«< But when the Earl came to this part 
of the said oath, ‘ And we shall be careful 
to root out all heretics and enemies of the 
true worship of God, that shall be con- 
victed by the true Kirk of God, of the 
aforesaid crimes, out of our lands and 
empire of Scotland,’ the King declared 
that he did not mean by these words that 
he was under any obligation to become a 
persecutor, To which the Commissioners, 
being authorized by the States of Scotland, 
made answer, that neither the meaning 
of the oath, or the law of Scotland, did 
import it, since by the said law no man 
was to be persecuted for his private opi- 
nion, and that even obstinate and con- 
victed heretics were only to be denounced 
rebels or ont-lawed, whereby their move- 
able estates were confiscated. Whereupon 
the King declared again, that he took 
the oath in that sense, and called for 
witnesses, the Commissioners and others 
present.” 


In a “ Preface to the third edition” 
of his Pastoral Care, written (1713) in 
his 70th year, Burnet remarks that 
**the breaches on a man’s liberty or 
goods, are as really persecution, as 
that which strikes at his person. They 
may be, in some instances, more un- 
easy ; as a single death is not so for- 
midable, as to be forced to live under 
great necessities, perhaps with a nu- 
merous family.” He adds, that, “ if 
we judge of this matter by our Savi- 
our’s rule, of doing to others what we 
would have others do to us, our con- 
sciences would soon decide the ques- 
tion; if we will but honestly ask our- 
selves how we would have those of 
another religion deal with us, if we 
were living in countries where we must 
depart from the legal establishment, 
if we do truly follow the dictates of 
our conscience.” 

I beg leave to recommend these das? 
thoughts of one who had witnessed so 
mach pretended liberality and real in- 
justice, to any of your readers, if one 
ean yet be found among them, who 
would leave to the magistrate a cure 
of souls, or who can contemplate such 
Wrongs as those legally and judicially 
inflicted on the Carlile family, without 
blushing for the ignorance or the 


hypocrisy, the heads or the Aearts, of 
our State-Christians. Yet, according 
to King William’s definition of perse- 
cution, which forms a fine illustration, 
by contrast, of an Apostle’s *‘ royal law, 
according to the Scripture,” though he 
engaged, by the solemnity of an oath, 
to denounce, as rebels, all whom the 
Kirk should declare to be heretics ; to 
expatriate them by an outlawry, and 
to beggar them, with their families, 
by a confiscation ; yet, after inflicting 
these sufferings, he was not to “‘ be- 
come a persecutor” unless he had 
wren a man ‘‘for his private 
opinion.” Such a folly, whatever a 
crowned head might expect to aceom- 
plish, an /nguisitor, Lam _ persuaded, 
never attempted ; convinced, however 
reluctantly, that the wary possessor of 
a private opinion might fearlessly defy 
him to ‘‘ take vengeance on the mind.”’ 

Beheld on the homely page of the 
ere annalist, and not as adorned by an 
historian’s flattering pencil, William 
II]. was little more than a soldier of 
fortune, till he received, from a grate- 
ful nation, the crown of England, a 
munificent reward for having driven 
away his justly despised and deserted 
father-in-law. A passage of an earlier 
date in ‘‘ the Royal Almanack,”’ disco- 
vers, that, like other soldiers, he could 
employ the argument of force in other 
places besides the field of battle, and 
that he had landed in England suffi- 
ciently prepared to ‘* become a perse- 
cutor.”’ At the same time it is mor- 
tifying to see, in the author of the 
Pastoral Care, a political priest, or 
rather an «vant-courier of military 
outrage ; while the extraordinary scene, 
as I had occasion to remark in ano- 
ther place, exhibits the distressing di- 
lemma of an established clergy placed 
between a royal authority, to which 
they had vowed obedience, and the 
law of the sword which answered their 
just plea of conscience with the old 
conclusive argument v@ victis. ‘‘ The 
Royal Almanack,” after relating, 
“‘ Noy. 8, 1688,” that “the Prince of 
Orange made a very splendid entry 
into Exeter with his army,” thus dis- 
plays (p. 254) the ‘little triumphs” 
which immediately succeeded : 

** Nov. 9, 1688, Dr. Burnet was sent 
to the Cathedral of Hzeter to order the 
priest and vicars not to pray for the 
pretended Prince of Wales ; and the same 
day his Highness went to the said Cathe- 
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dral, and was present at the singing Te 
Deum, after which bis declaration was 
publicly read to the people ; but T must 
observe that the ministers rushed out of 
the Church by a very surprising piece of 
policy.” 


Thus ‘the hero William” opened 
the campaign of 1688, by routing 
‘“the priest and vicars” of the cathe- 
dral of Exeter, ‘‘ white, black and grey, 
with all their trumpery,” the Bishop 
and the Dean having fled, as ‘‘ the hire- 
ling fleeth,” the day before. Yet what- 
ever might be the judgment of a priest, 
a prince and a soldier, here was surely 
a gross instance of persecution, ac- 
cording to the common opinions and 
feelings of mankind, and such a man 
as Burnet appears poorly employed 
on such a mission. He well knew 
that James, though now trembling on 
a precarious throne, was still as legally 
king as any of his predecessors ; and 
that all “‘ priests and vicars,” including 
himself, yet owed him, according to 
their most solemn engagements, an 
unreserved obedience, as Supreme 
Head of the Church of England; and 
were bound ‘to pray, according to 
the Liturgy, that God would be the 
defender and keeper of King James, 
and give him victory over all his ene- 
mies.” He knew too, that these 
*“‘ priests and vicars” were under pe- 
remptory orders to pray for the Prince 
of Wales, without being allowed to 
interpose a question as to his legiti- 
macy. 

The legitimacy of James Il. has, 
indeed, long ceased to be a question 
with any impartial inquirer ; yet it 
should be allowed to Burnet, that 
he implicitly believed the rerolution 
tales which he has collected in his 
History. I observe, also, in a “‘ Me- 
morial to the Princess Sophia,” print- 
ed in 1815, from his MS. in 1703, 
that he expresses the same confidence 
in the now exploded political fable. 
Thus having related the imprisonment 
of the seven Bishops, he adds, (p. 57,) 
“The Queen in the mean time was, 
as was pretended, delivered of a son 
at St. James’s, the Princess Ann being 
sent industriously out of the way, to 
bathe. We had, I remember, a song 
upon it at the time, that 


The Bishops were sent to the Tow’r, 
The Princess went down to the bath, 
Aud the Queen she cried out in an hour,” 


Such then was my excellent friend’ 
‘* great prince,” and Dr. Watts’s “ man 
of wondrous soul;’’ or, rather, the 
grateful Nonconformist poet’s auspi- 
cious numen; or, at least, “‘ the Mo. 
narch” that could ‘‘ be shewn 


Under no shape but angels’ or his 
own, 

Gabriel, or William, on the British 
throne ;” 


a bathos, which reminds me of 


———— “ Dalhousie, the great God of 
War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Marr.” 
It might almost be suspected, that 
our orthodox Protestant grandsires 
were disposed to restore the Aero-wor- 
ship of Paganism, in honour of any 
king who would persecute only Pa- 
yists and heretical Nonconformists. 
Thus they appear to have been “ lost 
in wonder, love and praise,’’? whenever 
they contemplated the condescension 
of a Dutch Stadtholder, in accepting 
a British crown. Their descendants, 
under the tuition of passing events, 
and the advantages of a more liberal 
political education, have learned to 
distinguish between the real merits of 
the man, and the national advantages 
acquired, though by no means cheaply, 
from the successful enterprise of the 
petty prince and valiant soldier, in 
whom the ambition would be easily 
excited, to possess the splendid rega- 
lities and to wield the military ener- 
gies of a powerful kingdom. And, 
indeed, whatever constitutional policy 
may dictate towards the living, it is 
no part of historical justice to the 
dead, to incur the charge of folly, 
brought even by a courtly poet, 
against those who 





“drop the man in their account, 
And vote the mantle into Majesty.” 


Mr. Lindsey, in the passage which 
produced these observations, has re- 
ferred to Mr. Emlyn’s Works (Il. 
374). There, in Remarks on ‘“ The 
four London Ministers,” authors of 
“The Doctrine of the blessed Trinity 
stated and defended,” they are re- 
minded that ‘‘ King William was not 
willing to be made a_persecutor, 
though the Dissenters lay hard at 
him, in their address by Dr. Bates, to 
stop the press, anno 1697.” It is 
= to this attempt, which Ca- 
amy, 1 perceive, in his additions to 
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Barter, has not ventured to notice, that 
Ir. Elwall refers ia his ‘‘ Declaration 
iainst all the Kings and temporal 
owers under Heavea.” I quote his 
third edition, 1734, pp. 16,17. He is 
» addressing Geo. I1., whom he had 
red “out iato dames’s Park,” 
» settle the question of Christian free- 
lom from civil controul, not bringing 
his “fugly earnal sword’? but ‘ pure 
spiritual weapons.”” To his ‘‘ reyal 
iend,” “ord and King in all 
temporal things,” Elwall says 


his 


‘*Vhy great predecessor King //’i//iam, 
the glorious //i/liam, when the priests 
here, joined by some Dissenters too, soli- 
cited him to persecute the Socinians, a 
people that began to see a tew of those 
of trinity, transub- 

‘tion and 
hatiou, infinite satisfaction, imputed righ- 
making the Most High God, the 


moustrous doctrin 


stantiation, absolute el repro- 


feOusness, 


holy One of Jsrae/, to be a plurality of 


sous, and making God to have a cou- 
- of equals (and some more such jar- 
cou as above); but his generous soul, that 
had breathed in a freer air, gave them 
this truly Christian and couraveous an- 
swer, That he would not do the priests’ 


drudwers ” 
MuiLerTU. 


Unfortunately for these fine speeches, 
tributed to King William with * 
plicity and godly sincerity,” by a tri- 
umvirate of exemplary Christian con- 
fessors, before whom too many ‘‘ names 
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if awe and distance here’ will, at least, 
hereafter “ rank with common men ;” 
a plain tale is sufiicieat to put them 
down, We read, © Feb. 17, 1698,” 
of ‘fan address of the Commons” to 
the King ‘for suppressing all perni- 
cious books and pamphlets containing 
doctrines against the Holy Trinity, 
and other fundamental articles of faith, 
and for punishing the authors and 
publishers.” We next learn the con- 
duct of this prince who “ was not wil- 


ling to be made a perseeutor,” or to 
‘do the priests’ drudgery.” After 


a week’s consideration, ‘‘ Feb. 24, a 
proclamation was issued accordingly ;”’ 
then follows, “An Act for the more 
effectually suppressing Blasphemy and 
Profaneness,”’ mflicting on all Unite- 
rans, as well as Unbelievers, who 
were not content to enjoy their “* pri- 
vate opinion,” the penalties of impri- 
sonment and confiseation. (Chron. 
ffist. 1. 291, 292.) 

That William U1. had not always 

‘uffered himself to be prevailed 
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upon,” but could, on other occasions, 
freely exercise his prerogative, by ob- 
jecting to comply with addresses, or 
to pass bills presented by the Parlia- 
ment, sufficiently appears from = va- 
rious transactions of his reign. In 
1692, he refused the rayva/ assent to a 
“Bill for frequent Parliaments ;” in 
1693, to “a Place-Bill :” and in 1694, 
to ** a Bill for free and impartial Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament ;” facts which 
justiy Mrs. Macaulay’s remark, in 
her Letters, on “the History of En- 
gland,” (1779, p. 144,) ‘* that the en- 
larging civil liberty was not the errand 
for which William undertook so ha- 
zardous and expensive an enterprise 
as the invasion of England.’ 

Nor, among the royal refusals, can 
it’ be easily forgotten that Kine Wil- 
liam, ‘‘ net willing to be made a per- 
secutor,” determined to sippress the 
inquiries urged by the justly indignant 
Scottish Parliament, respecting the 
barbarous massacre of Glencoe. Byur- 
net acknowledges, (O. T. TL. 155,) 
that ‘‘ the King seemed too remiss in 
inquiring into it; and, (ibid. 162,) 
that ‘the libeliers’’  exposers 
of “‘wickedness in high places” are 
generally described by conrtiers of 
varions mora/ temperament, from Bar. 
net down to Londond: rrvy) were “ fur- 
nished with some colours in aspersing 
the King, as if he must have been 
willing to sufler it to be executed, 
since he seemed so unwilling to let it 
be punished.” 

Some of your readers can look back, 
not without pensively-pleasing recol- 
lections, to a period, when ‘the elo- 
rious and immortal memory of King 
William” was annually eclebrated by 
the most enlightened friends of liberty 
and of human kind. Should those 
readers, or any others be prepared and 
inclined to shew that I have ill-appre- 
ciated the King’s character, and espe- 
cially that he Resoved the commenda- 
tion of such men as Em/yn, Elwall 
and Lindsey, 1 shall thank them for 
an opportunity of correcting my judg- 
ment, on a question of some iimport- 
ance in the British History. 


J.T. RUTT. 


\its th 


February 2. 
P.S. Since I concluded this letter ] 
have observed, in ‘‘ The History of 
King William III.,” 1702, (p. 240,) 
the following confirmation of Burnet’s 
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outrage on the consciences of his cle- 
rical brethren at Exeter: “ 1688, Nov. 
9 The first thing his Highness did, 
was to go and pay his grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Almighty God, and 
to cause Ze Deum to be sung in the 
Cathedral Church for his safe arrival. 
\fter the Collects were ended, Dr. 
Burnet began to read his Highness’s 
declaration, at which the ministers of 
the church, there present, were so sur- 
prised that they immediately left their 
seats and went out; however, the 
Doctor continued reading, and the 
declaration being ended, he said, God 
save the Prince of Oranee, to which 
the major part of the congregation an- 
swered, Amen.” 

. i. ‘ The Nonconformist” has 
well chosen, in the /talian Refor- 
mation, a subject unacountably over- 
looked, so fur as I have observed, by 
our ecclesiastical historians. I had 
occasion to make this remark in Vol. 
\. of Priestley’s Works, where, at 
p. 290, some of your readers may find 
a note on the subject. 

[ there quoted the complaint of 
Cornaro, “ on a sober life,” in 1549, 
that 2 opinion Lutherana was one of 
fre mali castumi which then prevailed 
in Italy. The other two were ? adu- 
luzione, et la eevemonia, and la crapula 
(intemperance). This, Cornaro at- 
tacked, in his Discorsi della Vita 
Sobria, the English translation of 
Which is a very common book. As to 
the other two, the noble Venetian 
fondly predicted, (for he says, son 
certo,) that some great genius, qualche 
yentile spirito, would soon appear, to 
oppose and drive them from society, 
levarle dal mondo. ; 

Alas, for the eredit of Jtalian pro- 
phecy, a third century is wearing away 
while we wait the advent of qualche 
gentile spirito. Still Popinion Luthe- 
rane proceeds ; nor (judging from the 
Styles very lately displayed at Brigh- 
ton, according to the Morning Chro- 
nicle,) does 1’ adulazione retrograde. 

In the note to which I have referred, 
I also mentioned an Italian Testament, 

rinted in 155), at Lyons, as trans- 
lated from the Greek; a mode then, 
I apprehend, peculiar to the Reform- 
ers, for whose use, in Italy, it was 
no doubt designed. I also referred to 
‘ marke s Persecutions, 1651, (pp. 231 

“41,) for an account of martyrs in 

Italy, from 1546 to 1560. A Papist, 








i‘ Italian Reformation, Faldesso, &c. 


whom he quotes, says their executions 
‘‘ resembled the slaughter of calves 
and sheep.” 

P. 3, col. 2. ** John Valdesius or 
Valdesso,” of whom, I think, there is 
some account in one of your early 
volumes. Malton, in his ‘“* Life of 
Herbert,’ on the authority of Mr. 
Farrer, who translated the ‘ One 
Hundred and ‘Ten Considerations,” 
describes ‘* John Valdesso” as “a 
Spaniard,” who ‘‘ had followed Charles 
V., as a cavalier, all the time of his 
long and dangerous wars.” At length 
he resigned his appointments to the 
Emperor, saying, ‘‘ there ought to be 
a vacancy of time between fighting 
and dying.” If this account, which I 
have also seen in some writer quite as 
early as Walton, be correct, he was 
not merely “a civilian” and “ e 
vate secretary” to the Emperor. Yet 
Sandius, I observe, who clanns Val- 
desso as an Anti-trinitarian, gives no 
hint of his military character. Young, 
I see, in his Centaur, (Letter II., on 
Pleasure,) refers to the story, with 
some variations, thus addressing a gay 
assembly : ‘** Ye fine men of rank and 
parts, a common soldier, (your con- 
tempt no doubt,) shall reproach you. 
One of them, requesting dismission 
from Charles V., gave this reason for 
it: Jater vite negotia, extremumque 
diem oportet aliquod temporis inter- 
cedere. Much more iater vite volup- 
tates, and our last hour ;” as if figdt- 
ing, were much more rational and 
praiseworthy than ‘* dancing, ito 
death.” 

P.6. Dr. Morell’s valuable remarks 
on a highly important subject, remind 
ine of an anonymous publication, 80 
early as 1648, which has been long 
known as the production of Sir Wil 
liam Petty. It is a pamphlet of four 
sheets in small quarto, entitled, “ The 
Advice of //. ?. to Mr. Samuel Hart- 
lib, for the advancement of some pal- 
ticular Parts of Learning.” I had 
once the curiosity to examine it at 
the British Museum. 

After proposing ‘‘ that proper pet 
sons be employed to collect from books 
all real and experimental learning 
contained in them, in order to facill- 
tate the way to farther improve- 
ments,” the author recommends “ that 
there be instituted Ergastula Literar™ 
(literary workhouses,) where childre® 
may be taught as well to do some 
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thing towards thew living, as to read 


and write,” and ‘* that all children of 


above seven years old may be pre- 
sented to this kind of education, none 
being to be excluded by reason of the 
poverty ani tunability of their parents, 
tor hereby it hath come to pass, that 
many are now holding the plough, 
whieh might have been made fit to 
steer the state.” 

The author proceeds to recommend 
that ‘* such poor children be employed 
in works, whereby they may earn 
their living, equal to their strength 
and understanding. And if they can- 
net get their whole living, and their 
parents can contribute nothing at all 
to make it up,” that they ‘* stay 
somewhat the longer in the work- 
house.” Ile further recommends, 
“*that they use such exercises, whether 
in work or for recreation, as tend to 
the health, agility aud strength of their 
bodies ;—thai they be taught to read by 
much more compendious means than 
are in common use, which is a thing 
certainly very easy and feasible ;’— 
and “ that the elements of “on ye tic 
and geometry be by all studied, being 
not only of great and frequent use in 
wll human aflairs, but also sure guides 
and helps to reason, and especial 
remedies for a volatile and unsteady 
mind.”—Advice, pp. 8—5. 

Such, at the age of 25, without 
the benefit of an example, and with 
scarcely a coadjutor, was the antici- 
pation of improvements, reserved for 
a distant generation, but now contem- 
plated by this almost universal genius. 
In Ward’s Gresham Professors, pp. 
223, the Advice is mentioned as the 
earliest of the author’s publications. 
f cannot help remarking how highly 
honoured was Mr. Hartlib, by the con- 
fidence of sucha triumvirate, as Boy/e, 
Milton and Petty! 

P.20. I thank Mr. H. Taylor for 
his information. Since I mentioned 
Dr. John Taylor’s pamphlet, I have 
found “* A Letter to the Society of 
Protestant Dissenters at the Octagon 
in Liverpool. London, 1766." This 
pamphlet contains an introductory let- 
ter inviting to an examination of the 
subject of baptism. This is followed 
by a letter from ‘‘ A Padobaptist,” 
with a reply, both which had appeared, 
Metober, 1765, in the General Even- 
ing Post, the first letter being occa- 
sioned, by an advertisement in that 


paper, from Dr. Gull, in which he as- 
serts that ‘* the Peedobaptists are ever 
restless and uneasy, endeavouring to 
maintain and support, if possible, 
their uascriptural practice of infant 

baptism; though it is no other than a 
pillar of Popery.” 

Then follows (p. 26) the ‘* Copy o! 
a Letter published in the Whitehall 
Vrening Post, Sept. 17, 1747, with 
Notes by the Author.” This is a severe 
charge of inconsistency against ¢/e 
Dissenting wentleman (Mr. Tov good) 
for his zealous defence of Infunt- Bap- 
fism, compared with his assertion of 
Christ’s sole authority, in reply to Mr. 
White. ‘The Dissenting gentleman 

loudly called upon to explain him- 
self. One of your correspondents can, 
perhaps, say ‘who was the anonymous 
Letter-writer, and whether Mr. Tow- 
good ever replied. 

P. 50, col. l. * The confounding 
of Wollaston with Woolston” was once 
very common. Mr. Clarke, in_ his 
Preface to ** The Religion of Nature,” 
1750, attributes the mistake not only 
to ** the similitude of names,” but to 
the circumstance of both those writers 
having been members of the same col- 
lege in Cambridge. 

Thid. col. 2. ¥ ‘oltaire’s last mo- 
ments were not so deseribed nearer 
the time of his death in 1778. Con- 
dorcet, in his Life, annexed to Vol. 
C. of his Works, (1792, p. 164,) 
says, not indeed much to the credit 
of Voltaire’s sincerity, ** L’? Abbé Gan- 
thier confessa Voltaire, et recut de 
lui une profession de foi par laquelle 
il déclarait qu il mourail dans la 
religion Catholique ott était né.” ~ 
earlier account, probably the — 
in English, (4n. Reg. 1778, XXO. 
makes Voltaire reply to the que tion 
on the divinity of Christ: ‘ Ah! M. 
le Curé, if I pass that article to you, 
you will demand if I do not also be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, and so go on, 
until you finish by the Bull Unige- 
nitus.”?” 

P. 52, col. 2. The late King’s ‘ bad 
education.” In Lord Meleombe’s P/- 
ary, (ed. 3, 1785, p. 171,) the Princess 
Dowager, in October 1752, says of her 
son Prince George, ‘‘ that he was very 
honest, but she wished that he was a 
little more forward and less childish, 
at his age,” (just past 14,) and “* that 
she hoped his preceptors would im- 
prove him,” adding, in answer to 
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the courtier’s further inquiries, that 
‘she really did not well know what 
they tanght him; but, to speak freely, 
ie was afraid not much; that they 
re in the country, and followed their 
diversions, and not much else that she 
yuld discover.” 

P. 52. col. 2. * The Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Mr. Stone and Mr. Scott.” 
Che Princess (Diary, 172) says, “* that 
Stone was a sensible man, and capable 
of instructing in things, as well as in 
hoeks—that Scott, in her opinion, was 
a very proper preceptor ; but that for 
the good Bishop, he might be, and she 
supposed he was, a mighty learned 
man, but he did not seem to her very 
peeges to convey knowledge to chil- 
dre he had not that clearness which 
she ‘thou git necessary; she did not 
well comprehend him herself, his 
thoughts seemed to be too many for 
his words.”’ 

This Bishop of Peterborough was 
Dr. John Thomas, who had first so- 


journed at Lincoln, and Was, in 1761, 


translated to Salisbury 


Another and another still succeeds, 
And the last See more welcome than 
the former.” 

Prelate has been exalted, ap- 
parently with great justice, to “ a bad 
eminence,” by I ‘ahefield, in his Me- 
moirs, 1.15, 16. He is there repre- 
sented (from his treatment of my 
friend’s father) as an “ episcopal tan- 
uizer,” who made a “ common prac- 
tice of exercising the credulity and 


insulting the feelings of his inferior 
ciergy.’ 

—“— Tae 
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SIR, January 2 2, 1822. 
Le HIESE words are « capable of three 
in terpretations. (1.) Lovest thou 

more than thou lovest these thing 

—thy nets, thy boats and thy fishing 
iployment? (2.) Lovest thou me 
nd re than thou love st thy Sellow- -lige 
ciples? (3.) Lovest thon me more 
than these love me? Is thy affection 
for me stronger and more ardent than 
that of Thomas and Nathanael, John 
and James, and those two other disci- 
ples (ver. 2) who have accompanied 

thee in this fishing expedition ? 


os, 
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The first of these interpretations,— 
“ lovest thou me more than thon 
lovest thy nets, thy boats and thy fish- 
ing € seteloumee nt ??—has been adopted 
by Whitby and Pearce, and certainly 
has the claim of ingem iity to recon. 
mend it. Veter was by occupation rn 
fisherman; and, judging from many 
little circumstances which are inci- 
deutally mentioned in the Gospe : 
was fond of his employment, and tock 
a pleasure in it unconnected with any 
prospect of emolument. [t was, there- 
fore, reasonable, as well as naturel, 
that Christ should endeavour to o!)tain 
from his own lips a confession that he 
Was not less attached to the cause of 
the gospel than to his worldly occupa- 
tion. Hence it has been thought, that, 
in the question, ‘‘ Lovest thou me 
more than these?” our Lord had a 
reference to the instruments of Peter’s 
trade; which are supposed to have 
heen upon the spot where Jesus and 
his disciples were assembled at the 
time when this inte esting dialogue 
commenced. But there is a delicacy 
wnd reserve in the Apostle’s answer, 
which was altogether unnecessary on 
the supposition that the question re- 
lated merely to his worldly occupa- 
tion: for, though he promptly and 
unhesitatingly replies, ** Yea, Lord!” 
the answer is afterwards so qualitied 
as to exclude all idea of comparison 
between his love to Christ and other 
objects. It is also worthy of remark, 
that, in his subsequent answers, he 
repeats, withont any material vari 
tion, what he h ad said in his first reply; 

utlously aVoiaing that cobDiyp WISOD, 
whatever it might be, which it was the 
che sign of our Lord? > question to draw 
from him: ** Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that I love 
thee:” As if he had said, ‘‘l am un- 
willing, after the severe trial which my 
lidelity and attachment have lately un- 
dergone, and the imperfect manner in 
which my love towards thee has been 
displayed, to make any further pro- 
fessions ; ee notwithstanding my 
three-fold deni alof thee, at which thou 
hast maniiesths hinted by thrice re- 
peating this embarrassing quesiion, | 
can affirm, with sincerity and conll- 
dence, that my love towards thee still 
remains unshaken.”’ Now, had Peter 
attributed to our Lord’s s question the 
meaning assigned to it by the advocates 
of the above interpretation, it appears 
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co me that he could have had no ditti- 
culty whatever in returning a positive 
and distinct answer, and in expressly 
declaring that he loved his Lord more 
than his employment as a fisherman, 
or any other worldly oce upation. On 
this account I feel a considerable de- 

ee of reluctance in adopting this in- 
rpreti ition; and this reluctance is 
gre atiy increased by the circumstance 

Peter and his Companions having 
cna their vessel some time before 
our Lord began the conversation, and 

kewise of their having probably left 
their fishing tackle bebind them when 
tes y came on shore. 
ihe second interpretation—* Lov- 
thou me more than thou lovest 
thy fi llaw-disciple s ?—is not hable to 
these difleulties. Jesus had just finish- 
ed his repast with his disciples, and 
had begun a short but interesting con- 
versation, by turning to Peter, and 
putting to him, in an abrupt and un- 
expected manner, the question which 
has given rise to these remarks. ‘The 
Apostle instantly perceived the drift 
of this question, and was aware of the 
embarrassing situation in which it 
placed him. His reply, therefore, was 
more guarded and deliberate than 
usual. Jesus had said, on a former 
oceasion, when he ealled his Apostles 
and commissioned them to 
preach in his name, ‘f He that loveth 
futher or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me.” (Matt x. 37.) The time 
hal now arrived, whe 
acting up to the spirit of this injune- 
iO Was more imperative and binding 
than ever. Bat, instead of devoting 


est 


Loge ther 


uself- exe lusive ly to the support of 


his ‘iaster’s cause, Peter was disco- 
vered among his old associates, pur- 
suing his employment as a fisherman, 
and apparently forgetful of his duty as 
an apostle of Jesus Chirist. With a 
view, therefore, as it would seem, to 
ascertain his comparative attac hme nt 
to oa sus and his fishing companions, 
our Lord puts to him the question, 
‘* Lovest thou me more than these ?’ 

‘“ Yea, Lord,” replies Peter, “ thou 
knowest that I love thee.” Then says 
Jesus, “* Feed my lambs.” ‘“ Let not 
thy love for others exclude me from 
a4 place in thy affections ; but love me 
through my disciples, and be assured, 
that when ¢heir interests are most 


estion to Peter, 


n the necessity of 
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effectually promoted, mine will be in 
least danger of being forgotten.” Such 
pears to be the true interpretation 
this confessedly dificult passage ; 
iid tee grammatical construction of 
the clause, as it stands in the original, 
seems to me to require this interpre- 
tation: Ayaras we wreoy TeTwY; The 
personal pronoun go is ouly implied 


ay) 
ol 


in the termination of the verb: the 
emphasis, therefore, rests correctly 
aud properly upon the word pe. 


‘* Lovest thou me more than these?” 


Cn this account I feel strongly in- 
clined to suspect that Doddridge and 
others are not justified in adopting the 
third interpretation,—‘* Lovest thou 
me more than ¢hese love me?” * The 
nominative of the personal pronoun,” 
says Matthia, (§ 465,) ‘is usually 
omitted with the personal termination 
of verbs, except where there is an em- 
phasis, e. g. in an opposition, that is 
expressed or understood.” It follows, 
therefore, that, where such opposition 
exists, the insertion of the pronoun is 
essential; as in the following instance: 

All these have of their abundance 
cast in unto the offerings of God; but 
she (airy) of her penury hath cast in 
all the living that she had.” (Luke 
xxi. 4.) In this and other similar 
cases the opposition is marked by the 
insertion of the pronoun; and its ab- 
sence in our Lord’s question to Peter 
affords strong presumptive evidence 
against the correctness of Doddridge’s 
interpretation 

Others have objected to this inter- 
pretation on different grounds, alleging 
that it was impossible for Peter to 
say whether his own love to Christ or 
that of his fellow-disciples was the 
stronger. He could have had no dif- 
ficulty, it may be said, in affirming, 
that he was more attac hed to the cause 
of Jesus than to his employment as a 
fisherman, if he had understood the 
question proposed to him, as Whitby 
and Pearce have understood it: and 
he could easily have ascertained the 
comparative extent of his affection for 
Christ and his fellow-disciples, though 
he might be unwilling, on many ac- 
counts, to declare it in express terms 
in their presence. But he could not 
possibly have determined by any test 
but that of experience, whether his 
love to Jesus was stronger than that 
of Thomas or Nathanael, James or 


John. There appears to me, however, 
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I confess, no particular force in this 
objection. Peter, it should be recol- 
lected, had made a boast on a former 
occasion, that, whatever ethers might 
do, nothing should induce jim tu deny 
or betray his Master. ‘“ Although «// 
should be offended,” says he, (Mark 
xiv. 29,) “ yet will not /:” thus plac- 
ing his own attachment to Christ on 
higher grounds than that of his fellow- 
disciples. In this view our Lord’s 
question to Peter might have had some 
allusion to his former professions of 
attachment, and might thus have been 
intended to convey an indirect rebuke 
rrounded on his late fickleness and 
miscarriage. 

Of the above interpretations, the 
first and third have been most gene- 
rally adopted. The second appears to 
me to be the only one which suits 
both the context and the grammatical 
coustruction of the passage. Diflerent 
minds, however, will of course be dif- 
ferently affected by them ; and it is 
possible that many arguments in fa- 
vour of the first and third interpreta- 
tions may have been overlooked by 
me in the course of the preceding re- 
marks. If any of your learned readers, 
Sir, are in possession of such argu- 
ments, by stating them in some future 
Number of the Monthly Repository 
they will oblige your occasional cor- 
respondent, QO. P. Q. 

— 

SIR, 

T the conclusion of the Book of 
A Psalms in the Septuagint is the 
following: ‘* This Psalm was written 
by David, when he fought with Goli- 
ath, and is out of the number: ‘] 
was the least among my brethren, the 
youngest in the house of my father. 
| fed my father’s sheep. My hand 
made the pipe, and my fingers formed 
the viol. And who told it to: my 
Lord? He is the Lord, he heareth. 
He sent his messenger, and took me 
from my father’s sheep, and anointed 
me with the oil of his anointing. My 
brethren were fair and great, yet the 
Lord did not take pleasure in them. 
I went out to meet the Philistine, and 
he cursed me by his idols. But I, 
having seized his sword from him, cut 
off his head, and took away reproach 
from the sons of Israel.’”” ~ How is it 
that this has not been put in the Apo- 
crypha? Does the following account 
of the additions in the Apocrypha to 
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the Books of Daniel and Esther seem 
probable? In the Hebrew copies of 
those books we find, that under the 
Persian monarchy, the king could not 
revoke a decree which he had once 
signed. This seemed very strange to 
the inhabitants of Alexandria, living 
under a very different government, 
and very ignorant of the ancient Per- 
sian customs. Some of them, there- 
fore, boldly wrote another account of 
the circumstances of Daniel’s being 
thrown into the lion’s den, in order to 
evade the difficulty. This appears to 
me to furnish a very strong internal 
proof, that the Books of Daniel and 
Esther were written during the couti- 
nuance of the Persian monarchy, as 
otherwise this very remarkable custom 
would probably not have been men- 
tioned in them. It strengthens this 
argument to observe, that Josephus 
in his history of Esther, and Racine in 
his play, have both committed the 
error of making the king revoke his 
deeree, which shews the high proba- 
bility that an historian who has given 
a correct history of these transactions, 
must have lived while the custom was 
still in existence, that is, before the 
destruction of the Persian empire. 
This is of importance, because, as the 
Book of Daniel certainly contains pro- 
phecies of events long after the de- 
struction of the Persian empire ; if it 
were written before that time, the 
divine authority of its prophecies, 
from which the truth of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations may very 
easily be deduced, is an undeniable 

consequence in the opinion of 
T. C. H. 

— le 

SiR, SJunuary 12, 1822. 
AS you have inserted an account 
A of a conference of the Emperor 
Alexander with three Quakers, Vol. 
XVI. p. 701, I send you what I take 
to be an equally authentic narrative of 
a less formal conference between Peter 
the Great, the founder of the Russian 
Empire, and two respectable mem- 
bers of that Society, in the words of 
one of them. If you think fit to ac- 


cept it, your readers will see that this 
ancestor of Alexander was so far from 
affecting to adopt the peaceable prin- 
ciples of the Friends, that he inquired 
of what use they could be in any king- 
dom, seeing they would not bear arms 
and fight? Yet this conference seems 
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to have induced the Czar to attend 
the Friends’ Meeting, at Gracechurch 
Street, with his suite and interpreter, 
the next Sunday morning. And while 
he was at De -ptford, afterwards, ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of ship- 
building, he occasionally attended their 
ineeting at that place, and behaved not 
only with great propriety, but with 
the condescension of a truly great 
man, by changing seats, or standing 
up to accommodate others. His con- 
duct also towards the Quakers in so 


promptly ordering his soldiers out of 


their Meeting-house at Frederickstadt, 
going himself to their meeting, and 
acting as an interpreter to his atten- 
dants, who did not understand the lan- 
guage of the preacher, was to give an 
impressive, practical lesson of tolera- 
tion, and almost of religious liberty, 
which many monarchs have yet to 
learn, or want the virtue or the wis- 
dom to act upon. There seems, in- 
deed, to have been in his intercours: 
with the Friends, an entire consonance 
between his actions and his profes- 


sions, Which is more than I can say of 


Alexander’s. 

His | confess rather remind me of 
the saying of Napoleon, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, and 
shrewd discerner of the real character 
of others, (whatever might be the de- 
fects of his own,) when he described 
Alexander, as “* delightful in conver- 
sation, but as false and treacherous 
asa Greek,” alluding, I suppose, not 
to the modern Greeks, but to the 
well-known line in Virgil— 

— ‘*‘iimeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


I 
. 


At this time,” (1697,) says Tho- 
mas Story, (Journal of his Life, fol. 
Vol. 1. p. }23,) “ Peter the Great, Czar 
of Muscovy, being in London incog., 
and Gilbert Molly son (Robert Bare lay’ s 
wife’s brother) having heard that a 
kinsman of his was in the Czar’s ser- 
vice, and being desirous to increase 
the knowledge of the truth, requested 
me to go with him in quest of his 
kinsman to the Czar’s residence, a 
large house at the bottom of York 
Buildings, in order to present him 
with some of Robert Barclay’s Apo- 
logies in Latin, hoping they might fall 
under the Czar’s notice. When we 
came to the place, Gilbert inquired of 
the porter after his cousin. 


‘Being invited up stairs, we ob- 
served two tall men walking in a large 
room, and, being directed to the Czar’s 
interpreter, he told us, that such a 
person had been in the Czar’s service, 
but was dead. 

‘‘In the mean time, the Czar and 
Prince Menzicoff, his general, came to 
us, and upon the Czar saying some- 
thing to his interpreter which we did 
not understand ; he asked us, as we 
had our hats on, ‘Why do you not 
pay respect to great persons when 
you are in their presence?’ I an- 
swered, (says Thomas Story,) ‘So we 
do when we are fully sensible of it, 
especially to kings and princes ; for, 
though we dee line all vain and empty 
shows of respect and duty, and flatter- 
ing titles, whereby they are generally 
deceived by insincere and designing 
men; yet we yield all due and sincere 
respect to such, and all in authorit 
under them, by ready obedience to all 
their lawful commands. But when, at 
any time, any of them, either through 
tyranny or ignorance, or ill counsel, 
happen to command any thing con- 
trary to our duty to the Almighty, o 
his Son, Christ our Lord, then we 
otler our prayers to God, and humble 
wuldresses unto such rulers, that their 
understandings may be opened, and 
their minds changed towards us.’ 

‘* The Czar made no reply to this, 
but talked with his interpreter again, 
who then asked, ‘Of what use can 
you be in any kingdom or govern- 
ment, seeing you will not bear arms 
and fight?’ 

‘To this I replied, ‘ That many of 
us had borne arms in times past; but 
when it pleased God to reveal in our 
hearts the life and power of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, our Lord, whose com- 
mandment is love, we were then re- 
conciled unto God, one unto another, 
unto our enemies, and unto all men. 
Yet we are of use in any kingdom or 
government. For the principle of our 
religion forbids idleness and incites 
to industry; as it is written, ‘They 
shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.’ And we being concerned in 
all manner of husbandry, as likewise 
in manufactories and merchandizing, 
with the blessing of heaven upon our 
labours, do not want, but rather 
abound. 

*** And though we are prohibited 
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arms, and fighting in person, as incon- 
sistent (we think) with the rules of 
the gospel of Christ, yet we can, and 
do by his example, readily and cheer- 
fully pay unto every government where 
we happen to be subject, such sums 
and assessments as are required of us, 
by the respective laws under which we 
live. For when a general tax was 
laid by the Roman Czar upon his ex- 
tensive empire, and the time of pay- 
ment came, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, 
demanded of Peter, —‘ Of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? Of their own children, or of 
strangers? Peter saith unto him, Of 
strangers. saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. Notwith- 
standing, lest we should offend them, 
go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, 
and take up the fish that first cometh 
up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of mo- 
ney; that take, and give unto them 
(the tribute-gatherers) for me and 
thee :’ thus working a miracle to pay 
a tax, where it was not strictly due. 
We, by so great an example, do freely 
pay our taxes to Caesar, who, of right, 


Jesus 


hath the direction and application of 


them, to the various ends of govern- 
ment, to peace or to war, as it pleas- 
eth him, or as need may be, accord- 
ing to the constitution or laws of his 
kingdom ; and in which we, as sub- 
jects, hare no direction or share. For 
it is Cyesar’s part to rule in justice 
and in truth; but ours to be subject, 
and mind our own business 
to meddle with his.’ 

** Alter this I said to the interpre- 
ter, that we understood there was a 
person of great dignity and distinction 
in that place, a stranger very inspec- 
tious into the state of affairs and 
things in general; and might be also 
inquisitive into the state of religion; 
and we, lest that great prince should 
be misinformed concerning us and our 
religion, had brought him some books 
dedicated to the sovereign of our own 
country ; by which he might please to 
see a full account of our principles. 
W e then produced two of the Apolo- 
ries in Latin. 

“The Czar then talked again with 
the iuterpreter, who usked us, ‘ Were 
not these books writ by a Jesuit? 
It is said there are Jesuits among you.’ 
To which Gilbert: Mollysen replied, 


, and not 
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‘That is a calumny, and proves the 
necessity Of our endeavours in that 
respect at this time. We hare no 
Jesuits among us. Our religion and 
theirs differ very widely. 

“<«This book was writ by a near 
relation of mine who was not a Jesuit, 
but sincerely of those principles as. 
serted and maintained in the book, as 
our whole community is.’ 

“Then the Czar and interpreter talk- 
ed together again; after which, the 
latter offered us some gold for the 
books; but I told them, they were 
a present to that great prince; all 
we desired was, that they might be 
acceptable ; and that in case any of 
our Friends should come into his 
country and preach those principles, 
and meet with opposition, and be per- 
secuted by any officers or persons in 
power under him for the same, he 
would please to afford them protection 
and relief. Then they talked together 
again, the interpreter kept the books, 
and the Czar and Prince Menzicoff 
retired into the room from whence 
they came. 

‘The interpreter afterwards told us, 
the Czar did not understand the Latin 
tongue, but only his own language 
and high Dutch. This was about the 
beginning of the week, and the next 
first day (Sunday) the Czar, the prince, 
and a great company of his other atten- 
dants, came in the morning to our 
meeting in Grace-church Street, al! i 
English habits, like English gentle- 
men, and the same interpreter with 
him. [happened to be there in the 
[preachers’] gallery, and the first I 
knew was Prince Menzicoft. Robert 
Haddock had begun to preach a little 
hefore they came in, upon the subject 
of Naaman, the captain-general of the 
host of the Assyrians, going to the 
prophet for cure of his leprosy; who 
directing him to dip himself seven 
times in the river Jordan, the general, 
despising the means, was about to re- 
turn without a cure, till being per- 
suaded, by his own servant, to make a 
trial of the means prescribed, he found 
the end accomplished by happy expe- 
rience. 

“<The nations of this world,’ said 
the preacher, ‘ being defiled and (lis- 
tempered, as with a leprosy of sin and 
uncleanness, no cure or help could be 
found until the Almighty, in his infi- 
nite goodness, sent his Son Jesus 
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Christ into the world to die for man, 
as a propitiation for sin; through 
whom also he hath sent forth his 
divine light, spirit and grace upon all 
mankind, in order for the completing 
of that cure; which nothing less can 
do, and to which all mankind are 
directed by the servants of Christ; 
and as many as have believed, and 
made trial of this excellent means, 
have found the blessed effects thereot ; 
they have been healed, cured and 
cleansed.’ 

«“*« Now,’ said he, ‘if thou wert the 
greatest king, emperor or potentate 
upon earth, thou art not too great to 
make use of the means offered by the 
Almighty for thy healing and restora- 
tion, if ever thou expect to enter his 
kingdom, into which no unclean thing 
can come.’ 

“The Czar and his interpreter were 
often whispering together, though 
Robert Haddock knew nothing of his 
being in the meeting; and thus he 
staid very sociably, till observing the 
people crowd up before him to gaze, 
(which he could not endure,) he re- 
tired on a sudden, along with his com- 
pany, before the meeting was quite 
over. Some people in the streets had 
seen him as he came, and, discovering 
who he was, crowded after him to see 
him more perfectly. 

“After this he went incognito to 
Deptford, to improve himself in the 
art of ship-building, and there wrought 
at it with his own hands. Gilbert 
Mollyson and I acquainting some 
Friends how we happened to see him, 
and had given him some books, and that 
he understood High Dutch, William 
Penn, George Whitehead and some 
other Friends went to Deptford, and 
waited on him privately, and presented 
him with more of the same books in 
that language, which he accepted ; 
and, afterwards, was sometimes at our 
meeting there, behaving as a private 
person, and very social; changing 
seats, standing or sitting as occasion 
might be, to accommodate others as 
well as himself. 

“When this great prince had, in a 
good degree, furnished himself with 
useful knowledge in natural things, 
necessary for the civilizing and im- 
proves the barbarous people of his 

ingdom and nation, he returned thi- 


ther, accomplished with experience in ”* 
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inany particulars, to the great advance- 
ment thereof in general. 

** In the year 1712, the Czar of Mus- 
covy, being in the city of Frederick- 
stadt, with 5000 soldiers to assist the 
Danes against the Swedes, after he 
had quartered his men, inquired of one 
of the Burgomasters, whether there 
were any of the people called Quakers 
there. The officer told him there were 
a few. The Czar asked him if they 
had a meeting in the place. The ofli- 
cer told him they had. Then the 
Czar bid the officer let the Friends 
know that if they would appoint their 
meeting that forenoon, being first 
day, he would be at it. The officer 
replied, that there were thirty of his 
soldiers in the meeting place, so that 
there could not be any meeting in it. 

** When the Czar heard this, he was 
angry that they had put soldiers there, 
and sent an order by one of his own 
captains, that they should all be put out 
forthwith, and that notice should be 
given to the Friends by the captain, 
that if they would appoint the meet- 
ing, he would come to it ; and accord- 
ingly the officer gave notice to Jacob 
Hagen, then at Frederickstadt, and 
Philip Defair, a public Friend [or 
minister] who lived there; and not 
only ordered the soldiers out of the 
room, but made them take away all 
that they had brought thither. And 
the place being made ready, they had 
their meeting at the second hour 
afternoon ; to which the Czar came, 
and brought with him Prince Men- 
ricoff, of Muscovy, the General Dol- 
goruchez, and several others of his 
dukes, generals, and secretaries of 
state, and other great men. A great 
crowd following, he ordered the door 
to be shut, as soon as a competent 
number were in to sit comfortably, 
and many more came to the windows 
and all about. 

“* After some time of silence, Philip 
Defair preached the doctrine of truth 
umong them, and all sat very quiet, 
but especially the Czar ; who sat very 
gravely all the time of silence, and all 
the others, being awed by his example 


and presence, did so likewise. But 
the Muscovite lords and generals not 
understanding the language, and the 


Czar himself understanding it pretty 
well, interpreted to them what was 


declared, with much gravity and seri- 













ousness ; commending what he heard, 
saving, that whoever could live ac- 
cording to that doctrine would be 
happy. A Friend, after this, present- 
ing him with Robert Barelay’s Cate- 
chism and Apology in High Dutch, 
he said he would have them translated 
and printed in his own language.” 
i 

STR, 
j* I have, as your correspondent 

John Bunele asserts, (XVI. 713,) 
been guilty of an “ uncharitable im- 
putation of want of charity,” in the 
case of Dr. Marsh and Co., Tam sin- 
cerely sorry for it: and gladly should 
[ acknowledge my error could f find, 
on an attentive re-consideration of the 
subject, any reasons for so doing. In 
John Bunele’s letter I see, indeed, a 
very brisk retort on the Evangelical 
party, which, as { provoked it, I sup- 
pose it behoves me to bear patiently. 
At the same time, as I am neither 
Evangelical nor High Chureh, but a 
lover of conscientious honesty where- 
ever | can meet with it, 1 hope not to 
he considered a friend to orthodox 
faith or practice any farther than as 
this appears in connexion with inge- 
guousness, and fiat with charity. Nor 
do I presume to attack the High 
Church party upon other ground than 
that of, distnecnuonsness, in retaining 
and upholding a system of faith, by 
which it yet refuses to abide: and of 
illitherality im hunting out of the 
Church men whose greater conformity 
of belief gives them a superior claim 
to be considered as its nal members. 

But it is to the expression of “ Pro- 
testant spirit,” as applied to them, 
that John Bunele chiefly objects. I 
do not know what ideas the word 
“ Protestant” may suggest to his mind. 
Sure Tam that though to me it brings 
many cheering and delightful images, 
{ cannot connect the past history of 
those who have borne it with any ex- 
tended views of religious toleration. 
I regard its chief and peculiar gift to 
have been the Holy Scriptures ; and 
its great boon to man, the substitution 
of the words of our Lord and his 
followers, for the traditions of a church. 
Now it does seem to me very clear, 
that if in the English Church there 
be any agency at work to counteract 
this blessed effect of Protestantism, ‘it 
ts that of the High Church party. 


a” “ Kyaneelical” and Hieh Churchmen. 


They dare not call in our Bibles and 
substitute the Prayer-Book for them; 
but they take infinite and unwearied 
pains to prove that it is dangerous to 
trust the Bible alone. ‘‘ A Bible,” 
says one of these worthies, “ given 
away by a Papist will be productive of 
Popery ; the Socinian will make his 
Bible speak Socinianism ; while the 
Calvinist, the Baptist and the Quaker, 
will teach the opinions peculiar to 
their sects. Supply these men with 
Bibles, (7 speak as a true Church. 
man,) and you will supply them with 
arms against yourself.” *  “* What 
God has joined together,” says Dr. 
Wordsworth, speaking of the circula- 
tion of Church tracts with the Bible, 
“let not man put asunder.” “ For 
though,” says Dr. Marsh, ‘* without 
the Bible, the Liturgy has no support, 
yet, without the Liturgy, men are left 
in doubt, whether the principles of 
our faith should be embraced by them 
or not. Without the Liturgy, they 
want a guide, to lead them to the 
Established Church. Without the 
Liturgy, the Bible may be made to 
lead them into doctrine and discipline 
most discordant with our own.” + 

In a better and, with leave from 
John Buncle, in a more “ Protestant 
spirit,” exclaims Dealtry, (an Eva 
gelical Churchman,) “ And this 8 
common sense and reason and charity 
and sound Churchmanship! Eternal 
God! hast thou provided thy blessed 
Word ‘ to be a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our path’? Hast thot 
indeed enjoined it upon us all, as 4 
sacred duty, to search the Scriptures; 
to read them by day; to meditate upon 
them by night ; to teach them dil 
gently to our children ; to talk of them 
when we sit in the house, when we lie 
down and when we rise up ; to receive 
them with all reverence, as the record 
of truth, as the guide to everlastimg 


life? And shall creatures like us a | 


tempt to impede the free course © 
thy mercy, and to defeat thy prov 
dential designs? Shall we interpose 


ant 
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* Country Clergyman’s Address 
Lord Teignmouth. 

+ National Religion the Foundation of 
National Education, a Sermon pre 
in St. Paul’s, June 13,1811. By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 
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tu arrest the pure stream of heavenly 
light, till they can be rendered more 
it for their purpose by the misera- 
ble contrivances of human ingenuity ? 
‘Keep back thy servants from pre- 
sumptuous sins; let them not have 
dominion over us, thea shall we be 
upright and innocent from the great 
transgression.’ Cordially as I love the 
Church of England, and in this coun- 
try lam persuaded that the existence 
of true religion is involved in her ex- 
istence, ] cannot admit that any sys- 
tem should be supported by the sup- 
pression of the Scriptures.” Again 
he says, ‘ I know of no commentary 
on the Scriptures, or on any other 
book, of which it can truly be said 
that it is given ‘ by inspiration of 
God.’ Away, then, with these pro- 
fane and vain babblings, which would 
elevate the traditions and comments 
of men to the rank of heaven’s blessed 
and lively oracles! Other writings 
are valuable, but these are above all 
value : others may be wise, but these 
flow from the Fountain of Wisdom : 
others may be useful, but these are 
given for the conversion of the 
world.” * 

This is not the language aud senti- 
ments of one individual in a party. 
If John Buncle has made any inquiries 
at all on the subject, he must be aware 
that in the passages 1 have quoted ] 
have given the sentiments of both sides 
fairly ; and I leave it to your readers 
to decide whether my expression, ex- 
plained as I have explained it, is not 
justified. 1am sorry to say, instances 
have come to my owa knowledge, iu 
which poor eurates have been re- 
strained by the high hand of ecclesi- 
astical power, and that in the most 
tyrannical manner, from attending 
Bible-meetings ; and have read most 
awakening sermons, addressed to coun- 
try congregations, by attfrighted High 
Church ministers, on the appearance 
of a little cloud ‘‘no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” indicative of the ap- 
proach of that fearful thing a Bible 
Society. Yet, now, it proves that all 
this affection for the Chureh is not an 
affection for her doctrines, but for 
that spirit of non-inquiry in which 
Priests and Popery have flourished. 
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* Dealtry’s Vindication of the Bible 
Saciety, pp. 31, 138, 





If Dr. Marsh has really departed 
from the faith of the Church of En- 
gland, as expressed in her Articles ; 
if he has adopted larger and more 
liberal views, we cannot but lament 
that he should thus uphold her with all 
her sins upon her head, and discourage 
the free circulation of that volume, to 
which we must hope he himself owes 
his revulsion from Calvinism. But 
really it is too much to believe in the 
existence of liberal views of toleration, 
where we see a mode of proceeding se 
very opposite to the gospel spirit. 

I wish I were convinced that the 
High Church party are satisfied with 
themselves about their past conces- 
sions to Unitarian Dissenters. Joining 
the Evangelical in nothing else, it is 
not very likely they will unite with 
them against a sect to which, in a few 
points of doctrine, they approach a 
degree nearer than their Calvinistic 
brethren ; but that they have a warm 
and hearty desire to extend the might 
hand of fellowship to Unitarians, I do 
not believe. 

If the continual insinuations of their 
organ, ‘* The Quarterly Review,” 
mean any*thing, they seem to say that 
Unitarians have not been sufficiently 
grateful for the kind condescension 
already shewn them; and that there 
is no danger of their receiving more 
favours speedily. Ido not, however, 
wish to add to the list of suspicions 
which, I fear, your correspondent will 
already deem ‘‘ uncharitable” enough. 
With regard to politics, my own ¢x- 
perience is decidedly of an opposite 
nature to his. The Evangelical clergy 
have, with very few exceptions, ap- 
peared to me to be strikingly devoid 
of interest, even in politics; and to 
leave the battle to be fought by High 
Church Tories and the Whigs and 
Reformers. Submissive they undoubt- 
edly are; but this is from a feeling of 
reverence (which Joha Bunele, no 
doubt, will agree with me in thinking 
superstitious ip this case) for the words 
of St. Paul, which they admit very 
literally. But I will not take up your 
time with discussions which are not 
as profitable as could be wished. Q 

= 

Sin, 

AM a Unitarian, but not without 

doubt and diffeulty ; consequently, 
very desirous of seeing all the agreea- 
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Lle views of Unitarianism settled on a 
solid base. I cannot but wish that 
Mr. Belsham’s Optimism were as sound 
as it is pleasing; and Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s speculations as true as they 
are amiable. But when great men 
kill themselves, (in a very vulgar man- 
ner too.) and the former gentleman 
will moralize from the pulpit on the 
oceasion, and virtually tell us, it is 
all for the best, just as it should be, 
und just as Providence designed it to 
be; however profound such observa- 
tions, I cannot but suspect there is 
unsoundness about them somewhere ; 
and though philosophy cannot answer 
him, I am perverse enough to think 
such views and sentiments not quite 
scriptural, and therefore no better 
than they should be. There is, ] am 
aware, no gordian knot in the moral 
world which Mr. B. cannot, with great 
ease, untie in the cool speculations of 
his Necessarian philosophy : and whe- 
ther a man dies by his own hand, by 
that of the executioner, or quietly 
in the domestic bed, he does, I sup- 
pose, through the glass of that phi- 
losophy, look on with the same moral 
complacency and satisfaction. For 
iny own part, Mr. Editor, (and many 
others, I believe, share iny weakness 
here,) I cannot avoid, in regard to cer- 
tain moral phenomena in the world, 
thinking and feeling with the vulgar ; 
and [ fear [ shall never be sufliciently 
enlightened to imagine that, on the 
subject of moral agency and moral 
evil, a subtile metaphysical argument 
is to be set against common sense, 
moral consciousness, general consent 
vf mankind, and plain and powerful 
assertions of Holy Writ. These four 
voices seem to be in opposition to a 
good deal advanced by Dr. 8. Smith 
in his ‘* Illustrations of the Divine 
G;overnment :”’ a book of so amiable 
a spirit and delightful sentiments, that 
{ regret there should seem to lie any 
objection to its grateful argument and 
consolatory conclusion. My atten- 
tion was drawn to his book a second 
time by the circumstance of meeting 
with a Review of it in the Tenth Vol. 
(New Series) of the Eclectic Review ; 
and I beg permission, Mr. Editor, to 
ask Dr. Sinith (by the pages of your 
Repository ) if he has seen that article? 
lo my own judgment it is, Sir, a very 
powertul and impressive piece of writ- 
ing, containing strong objections to 
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the propositions and reasonings ad- 
vanced by Dr. 8. ; calculated to make 
every thinking mind serious, and to 
induce the ingenuous Unitarian to 
pause on his creed, and feel diffident 
of its strength and correctness. I be- 
lieve the Eclectic has made but an 
indifferent figure in former Numbers 
of your excellent Miscellany, and has 
given itself a notorious celebrity for 
deficiency of candour and liberality 
towards us: I have still the same con- 
fidence in your own superior temper, 
to admit the observations I send you 
on a very important subject ; and it 
would be a great relief to myself to 
see a satisfactory reply to them from 
some one or other of your intelligent 
readers. Dr. Smith observes : ‘* The 
misery produced by sin is designed to 
answer the same benevolent purpose 
in the moral world, which the pain 
occasioned by hunger accomplishes 
in the ne icf The Reviewer ob- 
serves upon this: ‘‘ The reader will 
remark the evasion of the subject in 
this sentence. Let it be granted that 
the misery consequent upon sin is 4 
purely beneficent infliction upon the 
subject of it ; the question is not what 
good the misery does him, but what 
good the sin does him. He is made 
miserable, it seems, that he may be- 
come good; but, is he made wicked 
that he may be made miserable, that 
he may become good?” On the fol- 
lowing definition of punishment by 
Dr. Smith ;—*“ Punishment is the in- 
fliction of pain, in consequence of the 
neglect or violation of duty, with a 
view to correct the evil; the Re- 
viewer remarks, — ‘‘ Granting both 
the justness and the appositeness of 
this definition, the hypothesis pro- 
posed to us as alone worthy of a rea- 
sonable credence, is this (as we have 
before expressed it): Men are made 
wicked, that they may be punished, that 
they may become good. Now, let the 
reader observe, that that evil which 
terminates in its own ultimate cor- 
rection or destruction, adds nothing 
to the well-being of the universe; 
but, to the whole extent of it, is sim 
ple evil. Nor does it make any dif- 


ference if we choose to call the former 
— of this evil, cause, and the 
atter, consequence ; the former, S12; 
and the latter, punishment. Dr. 5m 

asserts, that he who chooses simple 
evil for its own sake, and rests in" 
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as an end, is a malevolent being. But 
evil that only cures itself, is simple 
evil. Here, then, again we perceive, 
that to support the doctrine of a dene- 
volent causation of evil, it must be 
believed that sin will produce, to the 
subject of it, a positive additional ad- 
vantage beyond what could result 
from an uninterrupted course of virtue. 
A little reflection will convince any 
one, that if evil does not produce a 
higher good, it is pure evil; and to 
choose pure evil, we are told, is the 
property of a malevolent being. But 
if it be said that evil produces a higher 
good, it must do so either to the sub- 


ject of it, (that is, the sinner will be 


the better for his sin,) or it must 
procure this higher good to other 
creatures ; but this is a supposition 
which, we imagine, the favourers of 
this final restitution could by no means 
aliow, for there would then inevitably 
follow the ideas of partiality, of the 
subordination of individual interests 
and of the Divine sovereignty. Indeed, 
it would be impossible, after such an 
admission, to resist even Calvinism 
itself.” In pages 553 and 554 of the 
Review, there is some reasoning (on 
the acknowledged principles of human 
nature) that might seem almost unan- 
swerable. [I hope you will authorize 
me to present it to the serious consi- 
deration of your readers. ‘Towards 
the close of the article the Reviewer 
observes :—** We must briefly remark 
upon that part of Dr. Smith’s volume, 
in which he adduces and discusses the 
evidence of Scripture upon the subject 
in hand. He employs many pages to 
very little purpose, as we think, in a 
critical examination of the terms aion, 
aionios, apollumi, olethros, thanatos, 
and kolasis. No peculiar obscurity ap- 
pears to attach to any one of these 
words. The power of language is by 
no means ahs or chiefly derived from 
the individual signification of words. 
The intention of a writer or speaker is 
primarily ascertained on the ground 
of the CONVENTIONAL sense of words 
taken in combination. The conren- 
tional sense of certain phrases and 
modes of expression, is, of course, 
more determinate than that of indivi- 
dual words: if it were not so, as all 
words have more or less extent of 
meaning, thought could never be 
communicated. If we must ever be 
retrograding from the obvious conven- 


tionaé intention of a sentence, to the 
power of the words of which it con- 
sists, language will be deprived of its 
faculty to convey any determinate 
proposition ; it is resolved into an 
enigmatical mass, in which all mean- 
ings may float, indifferently and at 
large. Now, this is the very treat- 
ment to which the language of the 
Bible is every day subjected by theo- 
rists.”—** God, in speaking to men 
by man, as his instrument, must un- 
questionably be understood as sub- 
mitting his message to the established 
usages of human communication. On 
this principle it is affirmed, that the 
Divine veracity and our correlative 
responsibility, are involved in the rule, 
that the opinion or intention which 
we should not fail to attribute to a 
profane writer, using such or such 
expressions, are, without reference to 
the nature of the doctrine therein 
implied, to be received as the opinion 
or intention of the inspired writer who 
does employ them. In proportion to 
the infinite moment of revealed truth, 
is the importance of adhering to the 
principle, that inspired persons spoke 
and wrote under the presumption that 
they should be heard and read as other 
men are heard and read; so that when 
they employ those uneompounded 
forms of speech, which are ordinarily 
understood to convey an absolute 
sense, they also shall be allowed to 
intend an absolute sense,” &c. &e. 

I fear trespassing on your pages, 
Mr. Editor, and, therefore, cannot do 


justice to the Reviewer’s reasoning. I 


should be happy to have your permis- 
sion to present to your readers more 
of what appears to myself a very for- 
midable argument on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture phraseology. 
Bearing in mind the almost unques- 
tionable conventional meaning of the 
terms used by our Lord, and his know- 
ledge of the circumstances of his 
hearers, can we make the supposi- 
tion that Jesus would use the lan- 
guage he did use in speaking of the 
future destinies of men, knowing the 
truth of the doctrine of Universal Re- 
storation? The Reviewer justly re- 
marks, p. 558, “* The passages of the 
gospel, whose apparent sense it is 
attempted to invalidate, should be 
perused under the supposition that 
our Lord, who is surely free from the 
unputation of a sinister design, ut- 








tered the threatcnings recorded by the 
Evangelists, with the intention to sug- 
gest or to favour the doctrine of 
Universal Restoration ; at least, if that 
doctrine be true, it could never be his 
design to generate in the minds of his 
hearers an idea, not only absolutely 
false, but, as is pretended, highly in- 
jurious to the Divine character, and 
quite destructive of all the sanctions 
of morality,”’ &c. 

Dr. Smith and others speak in un. 
qualified terms of the inpurtiality of 
God’s providence to the children of 
men: permit me, Mr. Editor, in con- 
cluding this paper, to ask Dr. S., how 
the frightful disparity of men in the 
most important point, moral character 
and the means of its improvement, is 
reconciled with any definite sense of 
the term impartial? Dr. Smith has 
also, in his delightful views of Provi- 
dence, and his illustrations of its wis- 
dom and benevolence, boldly asserted, 
that, with respect to the moral world, 
every man is placed in circumstances, 
adjusted with infinite nicety to his na- 
tural powers and propensities. Where 
is the proof of this in fact? And if 
true, in fact, why does the moral 
world exhibit its present motley as- 
pect; why all its discordancy, its folly, 
its madness, its vices, its crimes? 
Whence all the unfortunate results of 
birth, parentage and education? Why 
thousands and tens of thousands un- 
happy consequences of concomitant 
circumstances, if the Deity has always 
good in view, and his providence with 
unerring wisdom has adapted every 
circumstance in the oad world to 
produce good? This may be true in 
the final issue of things, and our pre- 
sent ignorance and limited views pre- 
vent us knowing it; but I submit to 
Dr. 8., do present facts and appear- 
ances bear out a proposition so per- 
fectly satisfactory? Much would 
many minds, besides my own, be re- 
lieved, Sir, by a clear proof of it. It 
appears to myself, Sir, that when we 
travel an inch out of the record, that 
is, when we stir a step from Serip- 
Lure tuition and guidance in our rea- 
soning on the ways of God, we are at 
once in a labyrinth, with endless error 
and perplexity before us: and it might 
seem a beautiful character of the wis- 
dom and excellence of Scripture, that 
it comprises precisely what human 
nature appears to want in the present 
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state; namely, objects of faith and 
hope ; motives to vigilance and exer. 
tion; clear precepts and positive com- 
mands; promises, for preseut comfort, 
of future rest and recompence. 
QUERO. 
SS 
ITALIAN ReErORMATION. 
The Nonconformist. 
No. XXII. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 

Aithough some progress was made 
in the work of Reformation in the 
South of Italy, yet the success of the 
cause, if it be measured by the num. 
ber and celebrity of the converts, was 
much greater in the northern states. 
The territories of Venice, in particular, 
hecame, at an early period, honour- 
ably distinguished by the attention 
that was excited in them to the reli- 
gious inquiries and controversies of 
the age. It appears, from a letter 
written to Luther by Frobenius, a 
printer at Basle, which is dated in 
February, 1519, that, even previously 
to this period, the writings of that 
Reformer had been conveyed in con- 
siderable numbers to Italy, where 
they had been extensively dispersed, 
and read with avidity and approba- 
tion.* In the following year was 
issued the first Bull of Leo the Tenth 
against Luther and his writings, which 
was sent to the Senate of Venice, with 
instructions to have it proclaimed in 
that city. The Senate were, however, 
in no haste to render themselves 4 
party in the quarrel. They thought it 
prudent, nevertheless, to make a show 
of compliance, and immediately a strict 
search was instituted by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, after the publications 
of Luther in the houses of the book- 
sellers: but, with the exception of a 
single imperfect copy of one of his 
works, which was seized, they found 
that all that had been imported had 


* Gerdes, Specimen Italia Reformate, 
pp. 4, 5. Calvus bibliopola Papiensis, 
vir eruditissimus, et musis sacer, bonam 
libeliorum partem in Italiam deportayit, 
per omnes civitates sparsurus. Neque 
enim tam sectatur lucrum, quam cupit 
renascenti pietati suppetias ferre, et qua- 
tenus potest, prodesse. Is promisit ab 
omnibus eruditis in [talia viris Epigram- 
mata se missurum in tui laudem scripta, 
usque adeo tibi favet, Christique negotio, 
quod tanta constantia, tam viriliter tam~- 
que dextré geris. 
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been disposed of.* This proceeding 
did not, however, suppress the spirit 
of inquiry which had been excited, 





* The circumstance is thus related by 
Bernardus Shenkius, a German monk, 
residing at the time at Venice, in a letter 
to George Spalatinus, the Secretary of 
Frederick, Elector of Saxony, dated the 
19th September, 1520: Legi que de 
domine Martino Luther petiisti, et certé 
bona fama viri did apud nos fuit ; dicunt 
autem: Caveat siht «a Pontifice. Ante 
duos menses decem libri de snis appor- 
tati, et statim venditi fuerant, antequam 
novissem. Iu principio verd hujus mensis 
supervenit mandatum Pape, et domini 
Patriarche Veneti, inhibens libros, quos 
dominus Patriarcha apud librarios inves- 
tigando unicum imperfectum invenit, et 
abstulit. Ego habere desideravi, sed pr 
timore librarius non valt addacere.— 
Gerdes, ubi supra, p. 7. 

Notwithstanding this show of vigour, 
the publication of the Bull was _ post- 
poued; and, indeed, it seems doubtful 
whether the first Bull was ever published 
at Venice. In the year following (1521) the 
publication of a Bull took place, but this 
was probably the second Bull, which was 
issued on the 6th January, in that year. 
The reluctance of the Senate to give their 
sanction to this instrument, which ex- 
communicated Luther, and all who pos- 
sessed his books, or favoured his opi- 
nions, is evident from the manner in 
which they caused it to be made public 
in their city ; for they would not suffer 
it to be read until after the people had 
been confessed, and nearly the whole of 
the congregation had quitted the church. 
The circumstance is thus related by Shen- 
kius, in a letter to Spalatinus, dated the 
5th April, 1521: Unum dolens dico, 
quoniam Patriarcha Venetiarum secunda 
feria Pasche, jussu Pape, ab omnibus 
pradicatoribus, fecit excommunicari Ma- 
gistrum Martinum Luther, et omnes ha- 
bentes libros suos, quoscunque et fau- 
tores ipsius cujuscunque gradus et status, 
cum magna totius Germanie divisione, 
tanquam consentientis. In hoc tamen 
Domini Veneti prudenter egerunt, quod 
noluerant hoc publicari, nisi postquam 
populus facrat confessus, dimisso nempe 
ceetu, aut maxima ejas parte.—Gerdes, 
ubi supra, p. 7; Seckendorf, Hist. La- 
ther, Lib. i. pp. 115, 116. A copy of 
the second Bull against Luther, printed 
by the authority of the Papal Government 
at Rome, in 1546, is now before me. 
There is a singular erroref the press in 
the date of this instrument, vigesimo 
TERTIO being inserted for vigesimo PRIMO. 
Leo the Tenth was ‘succeeded by Adrian, 


but apparently served rather to extend 
and strengthen it. In 1524, Cardinal 
Campejus, who attended the Diet of 
Nuremburg that year as the Pope’s 
Nuncio, bitterly complained, not only 
in respect to Germany, that it had 
embraced the doctrine of Luther, but 
also of Italy, because, even at that 
period, the writings of Luther were 
generally read at Venice. And he seems 
to have considered the case of the 
‘talians as even more hopeless than 
that of the Germans: for such, he 
remarks, was the genius of the Ger- 
mans, that whilst they readily received 
novel opinions, they as readily aban- 
doned them; but that what the Ita- 
lians had once embraced they steadily 
retained.* That the Cardinal’s la- 
inentations were not without good 
grounds, may be collected from some 
documents relating to this period; 
from which it appears that numerous 
converts had been gained over to the 
cause of the Reformation in the Vene- 
tian States. Luther was apprised so 
early as the year 1528 of the existence 
of these Italian Reformers; and, in 
1542, he received a communication 
from them, in a letter which was writ- 
ten by Balthasar Alterius, at that time 
Secretary to the English legation at 
Venice, *‘in the name of the brethren,” 
as they are styled, “‘ of Venice, Vin- 
cenza and Trevigio.”’ + Melancthon, 
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in 1522. he date of the Pontificate is 
right, being the eighth year, ‘“‘ anno 
octavo.” Leo was made Pope in 1513. 

* Bock, Hist. Antitrin. IL. p. 396 ; Ger- 
des, ubi supra, p. 8. Germanos eo esse 
ingenio, ut nova cupide accipiant, sed et 
facile deponaut; Italos pertinaciter in- 
herere semel acceptis. 

t Seckendorf, L. iii. § xcvii. pp. 401, 
et seqq. ; Gerdes, pp. 61, et seqq. From 
this letter it appears that the friends of 
the Reformation in the Venetian States 
were at this time very narrowly watched, 
and that some of them had already been 
driven into exile.—Proscribuntur, the 
writer states, multi, quorum aliqui in 
Cenobates (forte Genabates) secessisse 
dicuntur, quidam Basileam, et in Hélve- 
tias, alii in finitimas regiones, plurimi 
capiuntur, ut perpetuo tandem carcere 
cantabescant: nullus tamen est qui eri- 
piat innocentem, qui judicium faciat pau- 
peri et orphano, qui patrocivetur gloria 
Christi. Ommnes in unum conspirarunt, 
ut opprimant Dominum et Unctum ejus, 
vullibi antem magis swvit aut prevalet 
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in 1538, addressed a letter to the Se- 
nate of Venice, from which it has been 
inferred, though probably without suf- 





hee calamitas, quam hic, ubi totus viget 
Antichristus. 

In consequence of the danger and the 
sufferings to which they were thus ex- 
posed, these Reformers supplicate Luther 
to intercede for them with the German 
Protestant princes, in order to induce 
them to take up their cause and prevail 
on the Senate to allow them the free 
exercise of their religion, while they ab- 
stained from political offences : 

Nam, cum tanta passi fueritis, ob eam 
duntaxat causam, ut nomen Christi ad 
nos usque perveniret, non est credendum, 
quod cum agnoverimus illum, et sequa- 
mur, in medio pene cursu deseramur a 
vobis, quorum voce ad id vehementer in- 
citati sumus, et ad hunc usque diem 
mirifice impellimur. Id autem est,.quan- 
tum huc usque é Spiritu Christi colligere 
potuimus, et fortasse vobis quoque non 
displicebit, ut, quamprimum fieri poterit 
at Serenissimos Germaniz Principes, qui 
ex nostra sunt parte, et eorum bonus est 
numerus, auspice Christo, sicut 4 multis 
accepimus, hanc rem totam deferatis, 
eosque per Christum rogetis, ut litteras 
commendatitias ad Senatum Venetiarum 
pro nobis conscribant, rogando monen- 
doque ut sese temperent ab ea decernendi 
licentia, atque judicandi libidine, quam 
ministris Pape tam inconsulto concessere 
ac quotidie sevius impertiuntur in pusillos 
Christi sub pretextu fidei et religionis 
impié cruciandos, sed, permittant quem- 
libet ritu suo vivere, dum tamen seditio, 
et publice quietis perturbatio caveatur, 
eamque rem ad generale concilium, quod 
ajunt, in promptu esse, licet nunquam 
futurum esse arbitremur, omnino referant, 
interim veminem cogi aut trahi ad fidem 
sinant. 

In the course of this letter, the learned 
and pious writer took occasion, in the 
spirit of charity, to lament the disunion 
and the angry disputes which had been 
excited among the Protestant Reformers 
in Germany and other places on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Supper, and to recom- 
mend to his correspondent to put an end 
to such dissensions. He learnt, however, 
from Luther's answer, that his benevolent 
wish, on this head, was not likely to be 
soon accomplished. The notice ‘of the 
subject seems to have roused all the angry 
feelings of the Saxon Reformer against 
his opponents in this controversy ; for he 
particularly cautions the Italians against 
the * pestilent errors” of Bullenger, Bu- 
cer and others, whom he stigmatizes as 
false prophets, who, at the instigation of 
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ficient reason, that the members of 
that venerable body were not unfriendly 
to the cause of the Reformation. In 
this epistle, the writer gives a brief 
exposition of the principal doctrines 
which were professed by himself, and 
the other German Reformers: but he 
subjoins to this statement an admo- 
nition to the Senators against the 
tenets of Servetus, warning them not 
to permit such heresies to be promul- 
gated in their territories.* 

There is extant a curious document 
which, if it be, as it purports, the 
genuine production of a sincere Ca- 
tholic, may serve to shew, on the 
authority of its adversaries, the extent 
and strength of the feeling which ex- 
isted in the North of Italy in favour 
of the Reformation. This professes to 
be a letter addressed by Gerardus Bus- 
dragius, a suffragan Bishop in the dio- 
cese of Padua, to Cardinal Pisano. 
The writer expresses his serious ap- 
prehensions that the whole of Italy 
would be shortly infested with what he 
calls “‘ the plague of Lutheranism ;” 
the inquisitors finding themselves, it 
seems, unequal to the task of staying 
the ravages of the malignant disease 
which was threatening the very exist- 
ence of the Papal authority. ‘This let- 


Satan, were knowingly fighting against 
the truth. This language was afterwards 
severely censured by Melancthon. Besides 
the references above noted, see De Porta, 
Hist. Reform. Eccles. Reeticarum, Tom. 
I. Pt. ii. p. 10. 

* It has been doubted whether Me- 
lancthon did actually address such a let- 
ter to the Venetian Senate, it appearing 
unlikely that he should write in such 
terms and upon such a subject to a body 
known to be attached to the interests of 
the See of Rome; and it has been con- 
jectured that the report might have arisen 
from his having addressed a letter ‘‘ to 
some Venetians devoted to the study of 
the gospel.” Ad Venetos quosdam Evan- 
gelii studiosos. But Bock saw the origi- 
nal edition of the letter referred to in the 
library of the University of Konigsberg. 
It was printed at Nuremburg, in 1539, 
by Jerom Formschneider, and is intituled 
Epistola Philippi Melancthonis ad Senatum 
Venetum. Oratio publice habita Witten- 
berg@ in promotione Doctoris Juris. De 
scripto Jure et Dignitate Veterum Inter- 
pretum Juris. Bock, ut supra, II. pp. 397, 
398. De Porta, Hist. Reform. Eccles. 
Reticarum, Tom, I, Lib. ii. p. 63. 
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ris dated the 15th December, 1558, 
and the writer asserts, upon informa- 
tion which he had been at considerable 
pains to collect, that, antecedently to 
that time, nearly eight hundred per- 

tainted with this contagious ma- 
lady, had fled from Italy on account 
of their relg a : “am 
vh "7 ‘to be r 


m9 he 
‘ ii BAN 
oued some men of iRdieeeh hed lea 


sons, 


hous 
write 5, 


, 


eck “ity.” 
He next complains that those who 
yet remained in the country pursued 
the same measures as their ‘predeces- 
sors, in promulgating their sentiments, 
hy their discourses and the distribution 
of books. “ These men,” he observes, 
‘sadly harass inquisitors : for 
they e landestine ‘ly penetrate the whole 
of Tt ly, ape in person, and 
sometimes by their emissaries, who 
disperse their vale and sermons, and 
more in one day than we are 
with all our inquisitions and 
pains, tocurein a year.” The zealous 
bishop, if such he were, then recom- 
mends that, on account of their proved 
ineflieacy, they should thenceforth ab- 
stain from the eruel proceedings of 
the Inquisition, by which, he states, 
that within a period of forty years, 
ince the beginning of the felerme. 
lion, more than one hundred thousand 
persons had heen put to death, | 
effecting any thing towards healing th ; 
disorder which they were designed to 
extirpate. He advises that a new ex- 
aT aces should be tried, 


ine and sa wad 


our 


infect 


able, 


r 


vil ho 


possible, to prevent the whole country 
from he ‘ing contaminated. He pro- 
prs ‘ that the Pop , should interdict 


ull intercourse whatever between Italy 
and Germany, so t! hat no person from 
one country ‘should be allowe d to visit 
the other; ‘* in order,” he writes, 
“that our Catholics may not know 
what our e nemies say, or, if the ‘y should 
be made acquainted with it, that they 
should not at once adopt their opi- 
nions.”” As, however, obvious obsta- 
cles suggested themselves, which would 
render the execution of this plan im- 
se ticable, he expresses himself ob- 
lized to conclude that it was extremely 
ditheult, if not wholly impossible, to 
preserve Italy. He reproves the Ve- 
netians for crippling the powers of 
the Inquisition in their states ; com- 
— of Poland because it favoured 
Lutheranism; blames the Pope be- 
cause he woul | not acknowledge Ver- 
VOL. XVII N 
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dinand Emperor, and expresses his 
wish that his Holiness would not fur- 
ther persecute the Lutherans with his 
thunders, but would extend to them 
the same toleration as he granted to 
the Greeks, and by this means pro 
mote the peace and auginent the trea 
I of t! Church. Boc! , Who has 
receding account of 
epi tle, justly observes, that 
it wears more of the appearance of 
i piece of satire, than of grave advice 
leod, by some, and not without 
attributed to Vergeriu A 
earliest of the 
\ into Germany 
to Oppose the rs of Luther, 
but who alterwards gave up his bishop- 
ric, and joined the Reformers.* 
ilthough the states of Venice con- 
great a number of 
who had become converts to the 


hig (hGt8 


It is, in 
 a2ne. 
bavulty, 
who was one of the 
| 


rents sent hy th Pope 


, a) 1S) 
Dreceeain 


ta dl SO persons 


doe- 


trines of the Reformation, it does not 
appear that here, any more than in 
Naples, soparat societies had been 
formed for religious wors mp t ‘Phe 


vigilance of the agents of the Inquisi- 
tion, notwiths tanding the restraints 
which were impose d upon their pro- 
ceedings by the Venetian Senate, ren- 
dered it, no doubt, impossible for the 
Reformers to take so decisive and pub- 
lic a step. The society which is stated 

ave met at Vinecenza, and to which 
vin of Socinianism is commonly 


the Ori 
ascribed, is probably not to be consi- 
dered an exception to this remark. 


indeed, and with him some 
doubt whether this 
miuuch-famed society had any real ex- 
isience ; but the reasons they assign 
for their scepticism are in the extreme 
weak and inconclusive.t Very little 
is known of the constitution’ of this 
assoviation. From the title of college, 
which is so generally applied to it, the 
presumption is, that it was founded 
merely for conversation, or, for the 


Mosheim, 


other writers, 


oe oe 


* Bock, ut supra, Il. pp. 599, et seqq., 
Gerdes, Lib, cit. p. 9. 

+ Alterius, in the letter to Luther, 
above referred to, expressly intimates 
that they had no separate churches. His 
words are:—Ubi nullas publice habe- 
mus, sed quilibet sibi ipsi est Ecclesia, 
pro cujusque arbitrio atque libidine, &c, 

t The English reader will find these 
reasons stated and discussed in the His- 
torical Introduction to Rees’s Racovian 

Catechism, pp. xxi. &c. Note, 
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discussion of literary and religious to- 
pics. The period assigned for its dis- 
persion is the year 1546: and it 1s 
worthy of observation, that on the 
first of May, in that very year, the 
Pope addressed a Bull to the Senate 
of Venice, directing them to suppress 
the Lutheran heresy at Vincenza. * 
There can be no question but that it 
was this Papal mandate which occa- 
sioned the breaking up of the Protes- 
tant society at that place. There be- 
longed to it at this period, James de 
Chiar, Julius Trevisanus, and Francis 
de Ruego, who were seized by the 
inquisitors ; the first died in prison, 
and the other two were put to death 
at Venice :—Lelius Socinus, Niccola 
Paruta, Valentine Gentilis, Darius So- 
cinus, Francis Niger, and John Paul 
Alciatus, who all escaped, and ob- 
tained an asylum among the Reformers 
on the other side of the Alps. + 

The Senate of Venice, by permitting 
the Pope’s Bull to be acted upon with 
such promptness and sanguinary vio- 
lence, departed, for the first time, from 
that cautious and lenient policy which 
it had usually observed towards the 
favourers of the Reformation in the 
countries under its jurisdiction. What- 
ever might have been the reasons of 
its conduct in this instance, they did 
not at once cease to operate: for the 
measures to which it now assented 
proved to be the forerunners of others 
upon a still larger scale, which ulti- 
mately effected the ruin of the cause 
of the Reformers in these states. The 
Pope, finding that the Reformed doc- 
trines were gaining over proselytes in 
great numbers throughout Italy, issued 
strict orders to the officers of the In- 
quisition to use the utmost vigilance 
to detect and seize the heretics, and 
to suppress their books. These orders 
obtained the ready adoption and the 
active co-operation of the several go- 
vernments into which they were sent. 
The Senate of Venice, on this occasion, 
evinced its zeal for the interests of 
the holy see, by re-enacting a decree 
which it had passed against heretics 
in the year 1521, probably on the 





* Gerdes, ut supra, pp. 71, et seqq. 
This writer has given the Bull at length. 
_t Rees’s Racovian Catechism. Histo- 
rical Introduction, pp. xx. &c.; with the 
authorities referred to in the Note. 





publication of the Bull against Luther, 
but which it had allowed to remain a 
dead letter upon its statute-books. 

In consequence of the severity with 
which it was now carried into execu. 
tion, Balthasar Alterius again interest. 
ed himself for the persecuted Protes- 
tants, and, with the view of obtaining 
some mitigation of the edict which 
had been passed against them, wrote 
on their behalf to the Duke of Saxony, 
and the other leaders of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, and went himself 
with the same view into Switzerland 
to intercede with the Swiss Govern. 
ments to take up their cause. His 
benevolent exertions failed of their 
object, and only served to incense 
against himself the power which he 
had aimed to soften: for on his re 
turn he was ordered either to rejoin 
the Church of Rome or quit the states, 
and he immediately chose the latter 
alternative.* 

Besides the territories of Venice, the 
principles of the Reformation obtained 
a favourable reception in other states 
in the north of Italy. The celebrated 
Pagninus, writing to Pope Clement 
VIL, in January, 1525, states, that 
many of the citizens of Florence were 
infected by the Lutheran heresy ; and 
he is careful to add, that he had | 
boured among them not without be- 
nefit to many souls. + 

There were, also, several Protes- 
tants at Modena in 1542 and 1545, who 
attracted the notice of the See of 
Rome ; and at Milan, so late as the 
rear 1536, Pope Paul III. complains, 
in a letter to Moronus, bishop of Mo- 
dena, that there were many heresies 
condemned by the Church, openly 
professed. The same Pope, writing 
to Cardinal Mantuanus in 1545, states, 
that he had been informed that there 
were at Mantua some of the clergy 
and others who not only doubted but 
denied the doctrines of the Roman 
Church, whom he exhorts him 
take the proper methods to punish 
or reclaim. At Bologna, also, there 
were many converts to the Protestant 
cause ; and, it is stated, that in their 
number they reckoned one individu 
of such influence and authority, that 


* De Porta, ut supra, ‘Tom, I. Lib. it 
pp. 31, et seqq. 
t Gerdes, pp. 9, 10. 
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he offered to furnish six thousand 
men, should it be found necessary to 
oppose, by force of arms, the mea- 
sures of the court of Rome. * 

Whether at Ferrara, any proselytes 
were gained, does not decidedly ap- 
pear. But in that government the 
cause of the Italian Reformers derived 
great support from the friendship and 
influence of the Princess Renata, the 
daughter of Louis XII. of France, who 
was married to the Duke of Ferrara 
and Modena, Her palace was the 
resort of those who were favourable 
to the Reformation: and under her 
roof those of them who in other states 
were persecuted for their opinions, 
frequently obtained a ready and a safe 
asyluin. + 

Whilst the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion was spreading through the other 
states of Italy, it was found impossi- 
ble to prevent its manifesting itself in 
the Pope’s territories, and at the very 
threshold of the church of St. Peter’s. 
For it appears, that even here, parti- 
cularly in the town of Faenza, some 
men were zealous and intrepid enough 
to preach against the Roman power. { 

The little republic of Lucca is enti- 
tled to particular notice, in connexion 
with the history of the Italian Refor- 
mation. It has been already observed, 
that Peter Martyr, after quitting Na- 
ples, obtained the situation of prior of 
the} monastery of St. Fridianus, at 
Lucca. After entering on this prefer- 
ment, he established a kind of colle- 
giate institution for the education of 
young persons, in which Paul Laci- 
sius taught Latin ; Celsus Martinen- 
gus, Greek ; and Imanuel Tremellius, 


———_— 





* Gerdes, pp. 59, 71, 84. 

+ Idem. p. 23. 

t Les moeurs depravées de I’ Ordre 
Ecclésiastique et de la Cour de Rome 
persuadérent a bien des personnes, que 
tous les maux, qu’on éprouvoit, étoient 
en exécution des jugemens de Dieu, qui 
venoient venger les grands abus, qui se 
committoient journellement. On em- 
brassoit en conséquence la Reforme, dans 
les maisons, et divers villes, particuliére- 
ment 4 Faénza, quoique Terre du Pape, 
on y préchoit contre |’ Eglise Romaine ; 
de maniére que de jour en jour, le nom- 
bre des Lutheriens, qui se faisoient nom- 
mer Evangelistes, s’augmentoient. Gian- 
none Hist, Civ, de Naples, apud Gerdes, 


p. 22. 
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Hebrew ; whilst Martyr himself at- 
tended to the department of theology, 
and delivered lectures on the Epistles 
of Paul. By the measures which he 
now pursued, he soon imbued his 
companions and fellow-labourers with 
the principles of the Reformation, and 
gained over other converts from among 
the persons who were admitted to at- 
tend his lectures. In the number of 
these proselytes was the celebrated Je- 
rome Zanchius, at that time a monk, 
but who was afterwards Professor of 
Divinity in the university of Strasburg. 
Some idea of the success with which 
Martyr laboured may be formed from 
the fact, that within one year after 
he gave up his cowl, and went into 
voluntary exile, not less than eigh- 
teen of his associates at the mo- 
nastery, quitted the place and joined 
the Reformers in Switzerland and 
Germany. Martyr finding it no long- 
er safe to remain in Italy, went to 
Zurich, in company with Bernard 
Ochini, in 1542. He was followed by 
Celsus Martinengus, who was after- 
wards pastor of the Italian church at 
Geneva, by manuel Tremellius,Jerome 
Zanchius, and others. * 

This sketch of the Italian Reforma- 
tion must not be concluded without 
some notice of the churches which 
were formed in the Rhetian Alps. It 
seems, that so early as the year 1523, 
the attention of the court of Rome 
was drawn to the progress of heretical 
opinions in the valley of Tellina, in 
this district. ‘The efforts that were 
then made to suppress the rising spirit 
of religious inquiry, proved vain and 
ineffectual ; ar in a short time, the 
a of those parts which were 
included in the Swiss government of 
the Grisons, became converts to the 
doctrines of Zwinglius. The Italian 
being the language in common use, 
the exiles from Italy were naturally 
induced to resort hither, and great 
numbers of them chose this district 
for their permanent residence. From 
the Italian churches of this state, 
others were afterwards formed at Zu- 
rich and Geneva, which had to boast, 
among their ministers and members, of 
numerous individuals of distinguished 
learning and talents, and of noble and 





* Adam in Vita Petri Martyris, pp. 33, 
34; Gerdes, p. 80. 
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illu strious rank, who had been forced, 
by the terrors of the Inquisition, to bid 
ili eu to their native Italy.* 
‘The preceding statement cont: uns a 
briet abs tract of the history of the 
Reformation in Italy, as far, at least, 
as respects the first manifestations of 
open hostility to the doctrines a ul 
discipline of the Roman C hurch. The 


subsequent eccles iastical history of 


that country would supply many addi- 
tional facts of an interes ling kind, 
which cannot now be noticed, but 
rlat be used as materials for 
« work that is yet a desideratuin in 
this branch of literature—an Italian 
Protestant Martyrology. 

In trac ing the means by which the 
work of ‘tormal ion Was ¢€ arried on 
in Italy, it is evident that a great part 
of ita success is to be attributed to the 
labours of churchmen, who, like Peter 
M tyr, employed themselves in ex- 
plaining the Seriptu res, and instilling 
into the minds of their hearers the 
principles of the German or the Swiss 
Reformers. But the most extensive 
effects in this Wi ay were produced by 
the qencri il circulation of the writings 
of these eminent men, which were 
translated into the Italian language, 
and read with great avidity. Ano- 


a . 
ulcin Mls 


* De Porta, ut supra, Tom. I. Pt. il, 
Cap. i. ii. ; Gerdes, p. SO. 

Pr One of the earliest of the works that 
were trausiated was Melancthon’s “* Loci 
Communes,” which was —< dat Venice 
about the year 1529, under : following 
atles: “ f Principi della hestbele: di 
Ippohlo de Terra Nigra.” Afterwards 
appeared, without Mie anthor’s name, 
Luther's explanation of the Lord's Prayer, 
and his Catechism, which latter, not be- 
mg. suspected to be an heretical work, 
was greatly esteemed by the Catholics, 
About the samc pe vied, a r published 
wm Italian ed ition of his minentary on 
the P alms, under the fe ned name of 
\retiy Felt ius. Calvin’s Catechism was 

iso printed in Italian, without his name; 

nd, inl: o7, his Institutes were translated 
mto Ttalian by Paschali, and dedicated to 
Gateazzo Caraccioll. In 1526, Bucer 
translated Luther’s “ Postillas” from the 


German into Latin, for the use of the 
ii hicbil Reformers. H wine t ke 1 oni 
cTLICSs with ils Orivti i! it Omitti | 

. ering some | 1 
coctrine of Consubstantiation, he dre, 
i . Sah ‘ 


upon himself the severe displeasure of 
I ither, Ww] () 


ha 


tyled his preface sacrilege, 
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ther cireumstanee to whieh important 
consequences are deservedly attached, 
was the translation of the Scriptures 
into the vernacular tongue. In 1530, 
Antonio Bruccioli printed, at Venice, 
an Italian version of the New Testa. 
ment; and he followed up his design, 
by a translation of the Old Testament, 
which was published in 1540. These 
hg 4 pe are erroneously classed, 
by Le Long and Father Simon, among 
the C ‘atholic versions ; but they were 
instantly disowned by the Roman 
Church, and placed in the catalogue of 
prohibited books.* 

Exclusively of those who appear to 
have acted in concert, or as associated 
bodies, there were many individuals of 
distinguished eminence who sided with 
the friends of the Reformation in Italy, 
and became exiles on account of their 
religion. In the number of these, we 
may here just mention the names of 
Olympia thulvia Morata, a native of 
Mantua; Ceelius Secundus Curio, born 
of a noble family in Piedmont ; Minus 
Celsus, a native of Sienna ; and George 
Blandrata, a physician of Piedmont, 
afterwards the opponent and persects 
tor of Francis David, in Transylvania. 

It may be remar ked, in respect to 
the Italian Reformers in general, that 
most of these who were in circul 
stances to emigrate, and were fortu- 
nate enough to escape the agents of 
the Inquisition, transported themselves, 
in the first instance, to Switzerland, 
and obtained settlements in the Gri 
amit at Geneva, and in some of the 
other states. Some of them were read 
ly admitted into the Swiss churches, 

ose opinions they had embraced, 

te whose dis cipline they did not 
v ‘t to conform. 

f the course of time, as has already 

been observed, churches were formed 

yf sale own body, to which ministers 
were appointed from among their €x- 
iled countryinen. Some of the more 
learned of the ecclesiastics were ap- 
saints d to professorships in the Swiss 


mein es . oil —_———* 


aud his notes poisonous glosses—vene 
natorum glossematum. Bucer, in conse 
quence of this complaint, afterwards 
inted the altered passages in their ori- 
| State, in a separate book, in which 
inserted Luther’s letters of remo 
unce. See De Porta, ut supra, Toi. 
_ - Pa. 5, 
Ge ia » pp. 14 and 56, 
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and German Universities, and others 
were invited to fill similar stations in 
England; whilst some who went be- 
yond the Swiss and German Reformers 
in their secession from the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, found it ue- 
cessary to emigrate to Poland and 
‘Transylvania, where they became in- 
strumental in promoting the cause of 
Unitarianism. 

The history of the Reformation in 
Italy presents one fact which is wor- 
thy of particular observation. It is 
not a little singular, that in this coun- 
try so large a proportion of the more 
distinguished of those who seceded 
from the Roman Church should, at so 
early a period, have been carried to 
so great a length in calling in question 
and in rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It seems to be generally ad- 
mitted, that those who formed the 
society at Vincenza, including in their 
number Lelius Socinus, were Anti- 
trinitarians; and it may be inferred, 
that their opinions were pretty gene- 
ral among the Italian Reformers, from 
the suspicion of Unitarian heresy 
which appears to have attached to 
almost every person of learning and 
distinction who quitted Italy on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments. This 
suspicion was, indeed, in many cases, 
wholly unfounded. It is extremely 
doubtful, whether Valdesso, one of the 
first Reformers in Italy, dissented from 
the popular faith on the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In his ‘ Divine Consi- 
derations,” there is certainly nothing 
tv impeach the orthodoxy of his creed 
on this head. Ceelius Secundus Curio 
has also been charged with holding 
Antitrinitarian sentiments, but with- 
out the shadow of evidence. Bernard 
Ochini has likewise been misrepre- 
scented in relation to this point. [le 
has commonly been enumerated among 
the members of the society at Vincen- 
Zi But it does not seem likely that 
he could ever have belonged to it, and 
it is certain that he was not a mem- 
ber in 1546, when it was dispersed, 
as he had quitted Italy four years pre- 
viously to that period. It appears, 
moreover, evident, that he was at this 
time a Trinitarian, and had no difli- 
culty in uniting with the Trinitarian 
churches, both in Switzerland and in 
England. Towards the close of his 
life, however, he changed his senti- 
ments, and became an Unitarian, But 


making every allowance for these mis. 
representations, which were generally 
the work of the enemies of the parties, 
who wished to heap upon them all the 
odium they could ; and a deeper stain, 
they well knew, they could not ‘at that 
time throw upon them, than that 
which the very imputation of Unita- 
rianism conveyed; there is abundant 
evidence to shew, that a very large 
number of persons gave up their Tri- 
nitarian creed before they quitted Italy, 
This circumstance aflords a good 
proof, that they prosecuted their theo- 
laateal inquiries with a manly freedom 
and fearless intrepidity of mind, and 
with a becoming anxiety to follow the 
truth wherever it might be found, and 
whithersoever it might conduct them. 


R.S. 


Erratum.—The reader is requested 
to correct the reference to Mosheim 
in note *, col. 2, p. 5: it should be to 
Vol. LIL. p. 387. 

—— 
Kendal, 

Sir, Feb. 14, 1822. 

HAVE the satisfaction to announce 

to the Unitarian public, the esta- 
blishment of a Fellowship Fund in the 
religious society with which I am con- 
nected. Upon the regulations for ma- 
naging the institution, and the objects 
to which it is to be devoted, it is un- 
necessary to enlarge, as they are con- 
formable to the well-known plan ori- 
ginally suggested by the late Doctor 
Thomson, and coincide with those 
which have been so frequently detailed 
in your pages. The great end we have 
in view, is to join with our brethren 
in aiding the progress of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and we hope, that we 
shall strengthen our own hands by 
contributing to strengthen ¢heirs, in 
this great and good cause. 

It gives me additional pleasure to 
state further, that at the time when 
this establishment took place, it was 
unanimously resolved to have an an- 
nual collection, the amount of which 
should be alternately given to the 
College at York and to the London 
Unitarian Fand. The collection for 
this year will be appropriated to the 
use of the latter. In following up 
both these plans, | have no doubt we 
shall soon be joined by the whole of 
our society, when they see that the 
pecuniary exertions are individually 
below the notice of those whose means 
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are the most limited, but collectively 
efficient and available to such valuable 
purposes. 

I am induced to mention another 
subject of importance to a few neigh- 
bouring congregations, in the hope 
that the information we want may be 
supplied by some of your correspond- 
ents. The last Lord Wharton left, by 
will, a number of Bibles to certain 
Dissenting societies, (of which ours 
was one,) to be distributed, at the dis- 
cretion of the ministers, among the 
young. For a considerable time this 
was done in conformity to the condi- 
tions stated in the bequest, but about 
thirty years ago the distribution was 
transferred to the clergy of the Esta- 
blishment, without any reason assign- 
ed, or any known authority for such a 
deviation from the will of his Lord- 
ship. This statement was made to 
the commissioners sent by Parliament 
to inquire into the abuses of Charities, 
but they knew nothing of the subject, 
and did not seem to consider it as 
within the scope of their powers. If 
inserted in your miscellany, it may 
possibly meet the eye of one better in- 
formed; and should this be case, any 
explanation of the business, through 
the medium of the Repository, will be 
acceptable to many of its readers in 
this part of the kingdom. 

JOHN HARRISON. 
ne 
Manchester, 
Feb. 13, 1822. 
| is with considerable diffidence 
that I intrude upon the notice of 
the readers of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory; but being convinced that the 
subject to which I wish to draw their 
attention, is one which, if it were more 
universally considered, would be pro- 
ductive of much good, I have been 
thus induced to act, no less influ- 
enced by a principle of duty, than a 
desire to promote the interests of Uni- 
tarianism. <A few months ago, a reli- 
gious society was formed by several 
ardent friends to the cause of pure 
and uncorrupted Christianity in this 
town, for the purpose of promoting a 
spirit of free inquiry, by the liberal 
discussion of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. The meetings are held 
once every week, and the discussions 
carried on in a candid and impartial 
manner, under the superintendence of 
# conductor who officiates as chairman 


Stir, 


for the evening. There are a few 
short rules prepared for the govern. 
ment of the society, which are sub- 
scribed by the members, each of whom 
is allowed to introduce his friends, 
From amongst the gentlemen consti- 
tuting the society, a number of per. 
sons are chosen to act as conductors; 
whose duty it is, in rotation, to deliver 
a short discourse on some religious 
subject, of which a week’s previous no- 
tice has been given, so that every person 
mays in the interval, acquaint himself 
with the subject, and come prepared 
to give his opinion. ‘The meetings 
are opened by singing and prayer, and 
concluded, after the debate, with a 
short prayer. By these means are the 
great and leading doctrines of Christi- 
anity brought before their view, and 
become not only more thoroughly un- 
derstood, but more deeply impressed 
upon the mind. Some are, thereby, 
led to inquire into the truth of those 
doctrines which they have, perhaps, 
adopted without inquiry, and profess 
ed to believe without understanding. 
Its members are led into a more ml 
nute examination of the evidence upon 
which their belief is founded; and 
that must naturally tend to a better 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
to the elucidation of many parts of 
those writings which had before ap- 
peared to them “hard to be under- 
stood :” thus, too, are they better 
prepared “‘to give to every one that 
asketh of them, a reason of the hope 
that is in them.” It also promotes 
an interest in that most pure religion 
which too many of the world are I 
clined to think they sufficiently estl- 
mate by an attendance at a place of 
public worship one day out of seven, 
and by now and then contributing to- 
wards the accomplishment of some 
desirable object or support of a cha- 
ritable institution. It tends to the 
instruction and improvement of each 
individual, by all imparting their owa 
information ‘and knowledge for the 
benefit of the community. And, last- 
ly, it excites a degree of fellowship 
and brotherly-kindness amongst the 
members, and knits them more closé- 
ly together in the support of that doc- 
trine which they profess : an wa ee 
I fear, more to be wished than realiz 

in the congregations of Unitarian 
Christians. It is to me a matter 0 


regret, that they do not “exhibit the 
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pleasing picture” held out in the ex- 
ample of our great Master and his im- 
mediate followers, in cordially uniting 
both rich and poor in the labours 
of love, and in offices of Christian 
charity. 

These, indeed, do not appear to me 
all the advantages which may be de- 
rived from societies of this descrip- 
tion ; for if every Unitarian congrega- 
tion in the empire were to form them- 
selves into similar societies, they would 
not only derive the benefits before 
pointed out, but they would thereby 
most effectually promote a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the doctrines of 
Unitarianism: a religion which, how- 
ever it may have met with the censure 
of many well-meaning, but mistaken 
Christians, only requires to be known, 
in order that it may be duly estimated. 
Such societies, if properly encouraged 
by the Unitarians themselves and their 
ministers, would not long be in ex- 
istence without exciting the attention 
of the world; and that attention once 
excited, would lead to inquiry as to 
our doctrines. Inquiry is all we wish, 
is all we ask for: we do not urge, 
we do not desire any one to profess 
our faith unless perfectly convinced of 
its truth. Belief without conviction 
is a blind faith which can produce no 
good effects. The wish of the Unita- 
rians is, that the gospel (and that alone) 
may be the standard of every man’s 
faith; feeling convinced as they do, 
that the more the Scriptures are 
searched, the more their religion will 
flourish. Societies of this nature, 
though at first they may not appear 
of much consequence, yet they are 
calculated to produce many important 
ulvantages to the community at large. 
But even admitting for a moment, 
that there is no probability of their 
ever attaining such importance, yet 
ought they to be encouraged for the 
good they must merren produce 
amongst their members. Many insti- 
tutions which, at their commence- 
ment, appeared under more unfavour- 
able auspices, are now flourishing in 
vigour, and why may we not indulge 
the hope that these, like others, may 
increase and flourish, if they are adapt- 
ed to answer any good end ? 

Should your opinion coincide with 
mine, that such institutions are worth 
of public attention, you will mon | 


oblige me by the insertion of these 
few observations in the next Number 
of the Monthly Repository. 
P. ECKERSLEY. 
—= 
Sir, 
ie my last letter (p. 24) I endea. 

voured to remove Mr. Belsham’s 
objection to the authenticity of the 
Mosaic history. I next attempt to 
prove that it is not chargeable with 
the vulgar errors which this writer 
imputes to it. In justice to himself 
and to Moses, Mr. B. has specified 
these errors. To deal in vague charges, 
dictated by a love of paradox, by an 
affectation of novelty, or a regard to 
popular prejudice, is not the character 
of this intrepid inquirer. Reason and 
conviction = ath guide his enlightened 
mind; and though he may occasionally 
fall into error, and to err is human, 
the diffusion of moral and religious 
knowledge, the substitution of genu- 
ine in the room of spurious views on 
the subject of revelation, are the sole 
object of his animating toil. And 
what man is there who can boast of 
more ardent zeal, of greater talents, 
of more abundant success in the same 
honourable field ? 

Moses, according to Mr. Belsham, 
regarded the firmament as a solid 
arch, but the sacred writer, it is cer- 
tain, held no such opinion ; in proof 
of this I copy a note from Eesenus, a 
little publication which Mr. B. seems 
not to have perused : 

‘« The original of expanse is regua, 
a word that signifies mere space or 
extension. The terms by which the 
firmament is expressed in Greek and 
Latin, and in many modern tongues, 
exhibit a remarkable instance of the 
influence of philosophical opinion on 
language. Early in the second century, 
an Egyptian sbilesoghdl taught, that 
the firmament or heavens consisted of 
solid orbs, each star being supposed 
to be fixed in a solid, transparent 
sphere, like crystal. This notion was 
doubtless not new: it prevailed in 
Egypt ages before, though from Pto- 
lemy, who, with some additions and 
modifications, no doubt first systema- 
tically taught it, it went by the name 
of the Ptolemaic system. It is from 
the prevalence of this opinion, that 
cepewua in Greek, and firmamentum 
in Latin, came to be applied to the 
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heavens, though these nouns imply 
something firm and solid. Hence, too, 
the epithets yarKxobarns, KouTasos, are 
used by Homer and other poets, to 
characterize the heavens. Moses, on 
the other hand, has employed a term 
which denotes mere expansion or ex- 
tension; and this circumstance shews, 
either that he was untainted with the 
vain theories of the Egyptians, or, 
which is more probable, that he lived 
in an age antecedent to them. The 
seventy translators thought it wiser 
to follow the Egyptians than their 
Lawgiver in this respect. ‘They wrote 
their translation in Egypt, and, in con- 
formity to the prejudices of that peo- 
ple, used ¢eoeaua, which signifies a 
solid mass. This warrants us in con- 
cluding, that the system, which in 
after days was taught by Ptolemy, 
prevailed in Egypt before the authors 
of the Septuagint.” 

Mr. Belsham further imputes to 
Moses the puerile notion that a reser- 
voir of water exists in the heavens, 
supported by the firmament as a solid 
arch, and that from this celestial re- 
servoir are dispensed the rain and the 
dew. The Jewish Lawgiver well un- 
derstood, as appears from his own 
words, that rain and dew are caused 
by evaporation from the ground. “ Be- 
fore this,” says he, “ no plant of the 
field existed; no herb of the field 
grew: for the Lord God caused no 
showers to descend, but thick vapours 
issued from the ground, and drenched 
the whole surface of the earth.” 

The verse on which Mr. Belsham’s 
misconception is founded, is thus ren- 
dered in Essenus: ‘ And God said, 
Let there be an expanse amidst the 
fluids, that it may separate oné fluid 
from another ; and God made the ex- 
panse and separated the fluids below 
the expanse from the fluids above the 
expanse, and so it was done.” To 
this the following note is subjoined by 
the translator : ) 

“The term fluid comprehends wa- 
ter and air, and Moses uses meim with 
the same latitude. This appears in- 
disputable from the two following 
facts: the divine historian has not 
mentioned the air by any appropriate 
name ; and if it be not inchided in 
meim, he has not mentioned it at all, 
which is incredible.” The same writer 
represents the fluids, signified by meim, 


as producing Jirds as well as fishes: 
«And God said, let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life; and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven.” This is the Common Ven 
sion, and strictly conformable to the 
original. The meaning then is, Let 
the waters bring forth the fishes and 
let the air bring forth the fowl. That 
the water, indeed, produced the birds, 
as well as the fishes, is thus asserted 
in 2 Esdras vi. 47: ‘* Upon the fifth 
day thou saidst unto the seventh part, 
where the waters were gathered, that 
it should bring forth living creatures, 
fowls and fishes.” 

When we read, then, that God se- 
parated the fluids below the expanse 
from the fluids above im the expanse, 
we are to understand the waters below 
the expanse on the surface of the 
earth, and the air in the expanse above 
the surface of the earth. Thus Moses, 
by a fair interpretation of his own lan 
guage, is rescued from the vulgar no 
tion, if a notion so vulgar ever could 
prevail, that waters exist above the 
firmament, similar to those below it. 

The philosophers of Greece, and 
probably those of Egypt and Chaldea 
before them, were uniformly of op 
nion, that air and water were disfinet 
elements, utterly incomimunicable with 
each other. Moses, on the contrary, 
whom Mr. B. supposes not to have 
been exempt from the grossest errors, 
thought these clements so analogous, 
that he comprehends them under the 
same general term, and I leave-it to the 
reader to determine whose notion 3 
most conformable to the discoveries 
of modern philosophy. 

“It is evident,” adds Mr. B., p. 2], 
“that this writer believed that light 
might exist in the absence of the sum, 
as it appears to do in the morning and 
evening twilight, when the sun is below 
the horizon, or in a cloudy day, when 
he is invisible; and of course he be- 
lieved that the principal use of the 
sun was not to create, but to inerease 
the day-light.””. I wonder that a write 
so sagacious as Mr. Belsham did not 
suspect that he was doing great injus 
tice to the character of Moses ; as ht 
ascribes to him errors, from which af 
descriptions of men, the ignorant ® 
well as the wise, appear ever to havt 
been exempt, for so uniformly 16 
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approach of the sun connected with 
the light of day and his departure 
with night, that every person capable 
of reflection from the beginning of 
time to the present hour, must have 
associated them in his mind as cause 
and effect; and to suppose that Moses 
did not form the same association, is 
to suppose him a child or an idiot, 
when he composed his narrative. 

It is reasonable to conclude, that 
creation, as the effect of Omnipotence, 
was a simple, undivided act, and the 
words of Moses favour the conclusion. 
‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” ‘This state- 
ment, be it observed, represents the 
works of God, the sun and the light, 
the moon and the stars, the land, the 
sea, the air, together with all animated 
nature as now in being; but it is too 
summary for an author who wished to 
divide creation “ into steps and stages, 
and to enable the slow eye of human 
imagination to accompany the motions 
of Omnipotence.” This renders a de- 
tail necessary, and all that follows, 
from the first verse to the end of the 
chapter, is but a detail. In perusing 
this detail, indeed, the reader is apt 
to impose on himself, by regarding 
those as acts of creation, which are 
but the developement of things already 
created. ‘The narrative, however, is 
altogether anthropomorphitical, and 
has no more reality than the motion 
of a body which, though really at rest, 
appears to change its position merely 
because the eye which beholds it is 
itself in motion, In this very chapter 
occurs an example which renders my 
assertion obvious and conclusive. Mo- 
ses represents man as made in the 
image of God ; and though Adam and 
Eve were already created, we meet in 
the sequel with two successive ac- 
counts which, detached from the pre- 
ceding history, would imply that they 
were not yet in being, but which are, 
in reality, intended to be fuller and 
more adequate details of their crea- 
tion. 

Now, when Moses, after stating the 
general proposition that God created 
the heavens and the earth, enters on 
the detail: he begins with the last and 
lowest step, thus conforming to a 
figure which is called Aysteronproteron, 
and which frequently occurs in an- 
eient writers. By this inversion of 
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his ideas, he separates the light from 
the sun, its primary source ; depend- 
ing on the good sense of his readers 
for comprehending their necessary 
connexion, and the occasion of their 
being thus detached and inverted in 
the narrative. It may, however, be 
observed, that as Moses began his de- 
tail with the light, so, after going 
through the round of inanimate crea- 
tion, he ends with the sun; thus lead- 
ing the imagination to recognize their 
connexion, and to join them as cause 
and effect, like the two extremes of a 
circle, coalescing in one common point. 
This process appears to me to have 
been dictated by the most exalted wis- 
dom; and surely it must be deemed 
extremely incongruous to consider the 
Jewish lawgiver, (as Mr. B. does con- 
sider him,) as having delivered the 
sublimest truths of natural religion, 
with a simplicity and majesty unri- 
valled amidst the productions of the 
human mind, and at the same breath 
to charge him with vulgar errors, 
which, if true, sink him below the 
level of common sense. 

Whoever is acquainted with ancient 
comnpositions, must be aware, that to 
understand them in many parts it is 
necessary to know the circumstances 
of their respective authors; and to 
investigate the opinions and practices 
to which they allude and on which 
they are grounded, is the principal 
objeet of enlightened criticism. It is 
not easy to find a passage more illus- 
trative of the truth of this assertion, 
than the following words of Moses : 
‘‘And he made the stars.” From 
this Mr. B. takes occasion to say, that 
“‘ the stars he (Moses) regarded as or- 
namental spangles, the formation and 
collocation of which was hardly worthy 
of his notice.” I wonder, that as Mr. 
B. makes Moses to suppose that the 
firmament was a solid arch, support- 
ing the waters above, he did not pro- 
ceed a step farther, and make him 
suppose them to be icicles hanging 
from the lowest surface of the celes- 
tial reservoir; the waters escaping be- 
ing lable, from their great elevation, 
to freeze and to reflect the lustre of 
the sun which still shines on them, 
though set with regard tous. This 
would make the system palmed on 
the historian of creation uniform and 
brilliant; and though, from its brit+ 
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tleness, it might be brought to the 
ground by the sling of some Goliath, 
Mr. B. might hope, with the aid of 
his learned anonymous friend, to re- 
store the splendid arch, by only fol- 
lowing a few steps farther the smooth 
and airy plan of castle-builders. The 
stars in ancient times were thought 
to be gods. This was not the opinion 
of the ignorant only, but of the gravest 
philosophers ; of Plato, of Aristotle 
and Cicero, &c., and the same notion 
doubtless prevailed since the origin of 
idolatry antecedently to the days of 
Moses. As these aerial gods, like 
nightly sentinels, go round the globe, 
and have their eye on every part of it, 
it was natural to conclude, that they 
influenced the destinies of its inhabi- 
tants. Hence the doctrine of astro- 
logy, a doctrine which enabled the 
selfish and eunning to bind in iron 
chains the souls and bodies of a great 
portion of mankind, from the earliest 
ages almost to the present. Moses, 
by a few words, dissolves this perni- 
cious system, and blows it into air as 
with a potent spell. ‘* And he made 
the stars ;” as if he had said, “‘ The 
stars are not yvods, but the works of 
God; they are not made for our use, 
nor do they influence our happiness ; 
and though they are well calculated 
to enlarge our ideas of the great Crea- 
tor, they ought not to be themselves 
objects of our dread or reverence.” 


BEN DAVID. 
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(Concluded from p. 16.) 


EDEFORE a wissionary entered 

their country, it would be neces- 
sary to get acquainted with one of the 
chiefs, and if he followed the example 
of St. Paul, to “become all things to 
all men,” he would, perhaps, see it 
proper, er, at least, expedient, to go 
through the ceremony of fraterniza- 
tion with such chief. This ceremony 
being curious, I shall here describe it. 
The chief with his followers being as- 
sembled on the day appointed, a young 
eock chicken is killed at sun rising, 
and roasted while some rice is being 
hoiled, by fuel of a peculiar kind of 
scented wood, during which, an old 
man (selected to act the priest on the 


occasion) keeps chaunting a string of 
sentences in a language which he does 
not understand ; probably, an invoca. 
tion borrowed from Hindoo ceremo. 
nies. About 11 o’clock in the fore. 
noon, the chief and his adopted bro. 
ther are placed side by side, at the 
upper part of an elliptic circle, formed 
by the attendants. The aforesaid old 
man brings the victuals, and places it 
before the parties, and also two glass. 
es, containing palm wine: he then 
takes a small dagger, and lifts up the 
skin of the right shoulder of one of 
the parties, takes thence a large drop 
of blood, and puts into the glass des. 
tined for the other, and also takes a 
drop of blood similarly from the other, 
and puts into the other glass, which 
they immediately drink off, amidst 
the huzzas of the attendants ; the vie- 
tuals are then eaten by the new-made 
brothers from off the same dish, and 
a keep-sake, suck as a ring or tiger’s 
tooth, or such like, is exchanged as a 
token, as also their daggers. The 
attendants then retire to their own 
houses to feast, and the chief thence- 
forth must be considered and treated 
in every respect as a brother, and he 
will not fail to act the part of one in 
every respect. 

The conduct of the Arab missiona- 
ries who propagated Mahometanism 
in the Malayan Archipelago, should 
be held in view by the Christian mes- 
senger. They did not profess to be 
solely teachers of a new religion, but 
merchants and traders who took the 
native surplus produce from off their 
hands, and brought in return, conve 
niences and elegant articles much more 
valuable, at least in their estimation, 
while the increase in their comforts of 
gratifications, taught the natives t 
view them rather in the light of be- 
nefactors, thau innovators or mono 
polists. Their principal obligation, 
however, viz., the extension of Jslam- 
ism, was never lost sight off; and the 
result was, what any rational person 
would have anticipated from such 
prudent conduct, rapid and extensive 
conversion ; and it was not till they 
acquired political power, and began to 
employ it for the purpose of enfor- 
cing the compulsory tenets of their re- 
ligion, that conversion was suspended. 

The Aborigines are at this time 10 
a very fayourable state for the recep- 
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tion of genuine Christianity and con- 
sequent civilization, They are be- 
come sensible of the disadvantages of 
ignorance of letters and ciphers, and 
are anxious for their acquirement. A 
chief, with whom I became acquaint- 
ed, anxiously wished to be able to put 
his ideas on paper; and though rather 
past the middle age of life, he acquired 
the art of writing very quickiy. I of 
course taught him the Roman charac- 
ters, with the exception of those which 
I considered unnecessary, viz., the ©, 
and the X;* giving the broad or 
Teutonic pronunciation to the others, 
which, it may be remarked, agrees 
much better with all the Oriental lan- 
guages, than the softened pronuncia- 
tion adopted by the English. I never 
mentioned religion to him, except by 
inquiring what his ideas were on the 
subject; but his curiosity soon im- 
pelled him to seek information on the 
subject from me; and I gratified it, 
by telling him what we believe accord- 
ing to Unitarian tenets; and after 
sketching to him the history and con- 
tents of the Divine word, I took occa- 
sion to contrast the religion which 
represented God as love, and as a loving 
Father over all his works, with that 
of the ceremonious, bigoted, intolerant 
and bloody Mussulmen; and with the 
ignorance of his countrymen, which 
made them fit to be the prey of any 
delusion which might be introduced 
amongst them. I however acquainted 
him, that the greatest number of those 
people professing Christianity, held 
only a corrupted sort oi it, being so 
eorrupted by the remains of a flood of 
ignorance and anarchy, which over- 
spread the world during the infancy 
of its establishment: the chief of 
which was a tenet relative to the One 
God and his chosen Messenger, and 
gifts dispensed by him, similar to that 
of the Hindoos, from whom, indeed, 
it appeared to have been taken by su- 
perstitious men, who had professed 
Christianity without examining its 
real nature and design. His unpreju- 
diced mind acknowledged the truth as 
soon as it was stated, and anxiously 
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_ * Neither the V nor F is pronounced 
in their language; P being substituted 
for the latter. 
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inquired how it could be introduced 
into his country. Probably, had the 
British Government kept a footing in 
the country, I should have endeavour- 
ed to follow up the impression which 
had been made, but I could not, under 
the then existing circumstances, spare 
time from the ship I was building, to 
attend properly to it. Seeing | could 
not come to his country as he wished, 
he proposed to abandon his lands and 
villages, and bring his people, to the 
number of near 2000 persons, to where 
I was; and there break up the sur- 
rounding forest, settie, and conform 
to my directions in all respects. The 
adjacent country did, indeed, offer 
abundance of room, being a fertile 
plain for 15 miles round, with a noble 
river and safe harbour; and no inha- 
bitants besides the few people I had 
with me, who were native Javanese 
convicts. I was necessitated to dis- 
suade him from the execution of this 
design, untilit should be seen whether 
the British government would re-oc- 
cupy the settlement, which I was then 
holding for them, and did continue to 
hold about 18 months after their depar- 
ture. The Dutch government, in the 
neighbouring settlement, however, be- 
caine jealous of the good understand- 
ing subsisting between the natives and 
me; and being fearful besides, that 
the British government would re-oc- 
cupy so advantageous a situation, in a 
very few days after my launching the 
ship, sent about 500 troops with arm- 
ed vessels, and took foreible posses- 
sion of the place, without being able 
to assign any reason for such conduct ; 
against which, therefore, I protested ; 
and soon after left the place, and came 
away with all the people I had with 
me, leaving the country to the Duteh 
as I found it, viz., void of inhabitants. 
My friend, the chieftain, had returned 
to his country with the intention of 
bringing his two sons from thence, 
for the purpose of sending them to 
England with me; but the monsoon 
setting in earlier than usually hap- 
pened, compelled me to sail from 
thence without them. The total po- 
pulation of Borneo does not, proba- 
bly, exceed three millions of souls, and 
when it is known, that the island is one 
of the most healthy within the tropics, 
that it is in fact much more temperate 
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than many countries situated in higher 
latitudes (which, by the way, is easily 
accounted for from local causes not 
necessary now to state); when it is 
known that the fertility of its soil is 
such that, with even very moderate 
cultivation, twenty millions would be 
far from sufficient population ; when, 
further, it is taken into consideration 
that it abounds with many of the most 
valuable metallic and mineral produc- 
tions, twenty millions more would 
find more than sufficient employment, 
in their extraction from the earth; and 
that, if cultivation and domestic indus- 
try were carried to the height in which 
they are in the neighbouring provinces 
of the Chinese empire, one hundred 
millions would enjoy a comfortable 
existence :* I say, when all the fore- 
going facts, as | may call them, are 
brought to view, it would, I should 
think, be rather difficult for some of 
Mr. Malthus’s most rational admirers 
to prove his assertion, or rather lead- 
ing principle, that in all countries 
population presses hard against the 
ineans of subsistence, (except they 
explain-it to mean the actual, not pos- 


* 1 have been to China and been much 
on shore, and have been very intimately 
conversant with the Chinese, who are 
found in the Archipelago, and | am ena- 
bled to contradict Mr. Malthus’s asser- 
tion most completely as to their poor 
habits of living, and all the other doc- 
trines he builds, as usual, on false pre- 
mises. They are, on the contrary, the 
most luxurious people of Eastern Asia, 
and, at the same time, the hardest work- 
ers; and the poorer class of them who 
come from China, as labourers in the 
mines, are bent on saving every mite for 
the purpose of returning as soon as they 
have amassed a small sum; yet even 
these people will think themselves starved 
if they cannot live as well as Europeans ; 
and three of them will consume as much 
provisions, and of a more nutritive sort, 
than any five of the natives, and also 
perform their work in rather a superior 
proportion, This conduct forms but an 
indifferent support to the assertion, that 
they are habituated to starvation. During 
& stay of several months at Canton, and 
going on shore every day, | saw but one 
child exposed, and as it was in the river, 
it is uncertain whether it had not fallen 
out of some of the floating houses, 


sible means, which would amount te 
as much information as that two and 
two make four,) and human institu. 
tions, such as despotism, anarchy and 
slavery in politics, and bigotry, into- 
lerance, superstition and ignorance in 
religion, are but as a feather in the 
scale compared with the misery re- 
sulting from the laws of nature, that 
is, the laws of God. 
J.C. R. 


P.S. Islands of Bally and Lomboch. 
The first separated from the east end 
of Java, by a narrow strait ; and the 
latter separated from the east of Bally 
by another strait: both these straits, 
with that which divides Lomboch from 
Lumbawa, the next island to the east- 
ward, are much used by the European 
and American ships, as also those 
from Hindostan, bound to China dur- 
ing the N. W. monsoon, and by those 
returning from thence during the 8. E. 
monsoon. After the triumph of Islam- 
ism over Hinduism in Java, its relies 
found an asylum in those two islands, 
where they have held out against the 
Mussulman power to this day; but 
they, however, tolerate Mahometan- 
ism and its professors under their 
government. The two islands are well 
cultivated and very populous, and the 
inhabitants more civilized than any 
other people of the Archipelago, ex- 
cept the Javanese ; and were the five 
princes, who hold the government of 
those islands, to be united amongst 
themselves, no other native govern- 
ment would be able to withstand their 
power, for even singly they make 
themselves respected by their neigh- 
bours. I touched there on the last 
voyage, and being invited to see the 
Rajah in his capital, happened at the 
same time to have an opportunity of 
seeing the two widows of a deceased 
nobleman burn themselves, for and 
with him, agreeable to the Hindoo 
customs ; but the mode was rather 
different, as the detail will shew. At 
a hill, some distance outside the town, 
in a place appropriated to those put- 
poses, three covered platforms were 
erected at about forty yards apart, 
and in a line with each other, and 
fronting the east, having a furnace 
about twelve feet long by eight broad 
in front, walled to about eight or nine 








feet high, and having a raised gangway 
of about ten paces, leading to it from 
the covered sheds (behind) aforemen- 
tioned. Those furnaces were filled 
three or four feet deep with dry fag- 
yots, and when fully lighted, some 
Bramins brought out the corpse from 
the centre shed, and, proceeding to the 
side of the furnace, threw it in. About 
half an hour after this, the woman, 
who was in the shed to the left, 
where she had been previously brought 
in a covered chair, highly decorated, 
and carried by people dressed in white, 
&e.,) came forth, attended by some 
Bramins very gaily drest, and having 
a small tame bird, of the dove kind, 
perched on her head. She then walked 
leisurely forward to the edge of the 
furnace, gradually inclined herself 
forwards, and made a sudden spring 
forwards and headlong into the fire ; 
when the bird flew away, and the per- 
sons who surrounded the furnace in- 
stantly threw in great quantities of 
dry leaves, &c. so as to raise the flame 
to a great height. In about another 
half hour, the other woman made her 
appearance from the shed to the right, 
and walked forward on the gangway 
in the same manner, but evidently 
afraid and unwillingly, and when she 
came to the brink of the furnace, she 
hesitated some minutes, till the Bra- 
inins threatening to throw her in, 
(which would have obliterated the me- 
rit of her sacrifice,) she called up re- 
solution, and plunged into the fire as 
the other did. The spectators, who 
were extremely numerous, including 
the Royal family, princes, women, 
children, &c., behaved with conside- 
rable order and decency, rather seri- 
ous than otherwise: after the fire was 
burnt out they told us the bones would 
be collected and buried by the Bramins 
in one grave as usual, and as appeared 
to have been done all round on former 
occasions. ‘These detestable sacrifices 
to ignorance are rather common, and 
we were informed, that but a little pre- 
vious to our arrival, one of the Rajahs 
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of Bally had died, and that thirty of 
his wives were burnt at his burning, 
several of whom were thrown into 
the fire. It may be observed, that at 
the man’s death all his wives are 
separately interrogated, whether the 
will be burned and go to paradise with 
him or live as slaves. If they choose 
the former, as they generally do, they 
are not allowed to retract afterwards ; 
if they do, they are thrust through 
with a dagger, or thrown into the fire, 
which robs them of the merit of their 
suffering. ‘These people, though fol- 
lowing the Hindoo customs, are far 
from being bigoted to them, and the 
Mussulmen, who have been conquered 
by them, or become converts from 
their Hinduism, enjoy full toleration 
under their government. 

These islands lie in the tract be- 
tween Atlantic-America, Europe, Hin- 
dostan and China; and ships going 
thither during the N. W. monsoon, 
or returning thence during the S. E. 
monsoon, usually stop at one of these 
two islands to fill up their water, and 
procure refreshments, which, in conse- 
quence of the numerous population 
and consequently improved state of 
cultivation, are both cheap and abun- 
dant. Missionaries established on 
these islands would be much more 
comfortable than at many other sta- 
tions where they now are, and if 
preachers of genuine Christianity, their 
success would be great, and by occu- 
pying themselves in teaching the know- 
ledge of letters and useful arts, and, 
at the same time, carrying merchan- 
dise, as Christians should do, they 
would defray their expenses, and fur- 
nish thetnaiiies with increased means 
of doing good. The mode in which 
the Quaker carry on trade is, I think 
a good model of such dealings as i 
here suggest, always observing that 
mercantile views should be reckoned 
subordinate to the main object of ex- 
tending Christianity both by precept 
and example. 
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REVIEW. 


“* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—PopE. 


—_—e— 


Art. 1—Letters of Mary Lepel, 
Lady Hervey, with a Memoir and 
Tllustrative Notes. 8vo. pp. 344. 
Murray. 1821. 

WO whatever cause it be owing, 

whether to public spirit, to a 

sense of family-honour or to a love of 
gain, the descendants of persons <is- 
tinguished in the last century, are in- 
dustriously bringing to light manu- 
scripts which explain the characters 
and events of that interesting period. 
The historian of England, from the 
Revolution downwards, will, therefore, 
possess ample materials for his under- 
taking ; but it may be justly doubted, 
whether his knowledge of the secrets 
of the Court and of great families, 
will contribute to the dignity of his 
sketches. In history, as well as other 
provinces of art and literature, a cer- 
tain degree of obscurity is necessary 
to sublimity. 

Mary Leret was the daughter of 
a military officer, and maid of honour 
to Queen Caroline, then Princess of 
Wales. She was early celebrated for 
her wit and beauty, which recom- 
mended her to John Lord Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, whose wife 
she became in 1720. Lord Hervey 
was the foremost beau of his age, a 
courtier, small poet and parliamen- 
tary orator. He is unfortunately 
made immortal by some witty, but 
malignant, verses of Pope’s, which he 
is said to have wantonly provoked ; 
but appears in a better, though fainter 
light to posterity, as the friend of Dr. 
Conyers Middleton. 

Lady Hervey was a woman of emi- 
nent accomplishments. Her Letters 
are not always, however, in the best 
taste. She affects Latin quotations, 
and takes upon her too much of a 
political character. For an English- 
woman she has an undue liking for 
the literature and manners of France. 
She wants too, that sense of religion, 
without which, the female character is 
always glaringly and offensively imper- 
fect ; for though she is politically ot 
the Established Church, she shews 








herself at heart a free-thinker. But, 
with all these drawbacks, we feel in- 
terested in her epistolary productions, 
and are persuaded, that if the present 
volume do not prove a popular book, 
its merits will, at least, save it from 
oblivion. The Letters were written at 
a late period of Lady Hervey’s life, 
and chiefly after her husband’s death, 
which may account for their exhibit- 
ing little of that vivacity and grace 
which fascinated the most eminent 
contemporaries of her youth: they 
are, nevertheless, far from dull, and 
sometimes spirited; the fair writer’s 
criticisms on books, and her judg- 
ments on mankind, are generally cha- 
racterized by sound sense ; and some 
facts are related by her which will 
assist the biographer, if not the his- 
torian. 

The person to whom the Letters are 
addressed, was the Rev. Edmund Mor- 
ris, who had been tutor to her sons, 
and who, at the time the correspond- 
ence begins, was settled down, as 4 
country clergyman, in Hampshire. 
He was of the low church party, and 
looked up to Bishop Hoadly as a 
patron. 

The Editor of this work is unknown. 
His ‘‘ Memoir” is very scanty ; his 
** Notes” are for the most part judi- 
cious and useful. Were they less tine- 
tured with Toryism they would, in our 


judgment, lose nothing of their value. 


It does not appear, whether the 
Letters are published by the family of 
Mr. Morris, or that of Lady Hervey, 
whose grandson is the present Earl of 
Bristol. 

The Correspondence begins at 4 
stormy period of our history, the year 
1742. At that time, less practical 
liberty was, we apprehend, enjoyed, 
than at the present moment. What 
letter-writer now thinks of saying to 
a correspondent, ‘Do not, for the 
future, use the formality of signing 
your letters: you may possibly have 
occasion to write such news as may 
be better unsigned” ? (P. 15.) 

A remark of the Editor’s (p. 16) 
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upon Lady Hervey’s picture of the 
times, that there is little new under 
the sun, will frequently occur to the 
reader of this volume, The date of 
1822, would suit the following extract 
as well as that of 1744, when it was 
penned : 


“I find by your letters both to my 
son and me, that you are in a patriot 
fright, which, on this occasion, is synony- 
mous to a panic fright on any other. | 
wish you were here ; you would make a 
trio in the pathetic, political performance 
I hear every noon, which I sometimes 
hiss and sometimes parody—what should 
be great I turn to farce: it I did not, the 
tragedy would be too deep to hear re- 
peated every day. I hope things are 
better than my tragedians represent them, 
and have one reason to hope it; which 
is, that above five-and-twenty years ago | 
heard the same dreadful prophecies from 
the same dreadful pronhets, and was ad- 
vised to sell immediately out of the stocks, 
fur there would come a sponge in less than 
a year. That year and four-and-twenty 
more are passed without the sponge, there- 
fore, dum spiro sperabo: my reason, wy 
experience and my spirits, (which latter, I 
thank God, are not English,) all concur 
in enabling me to do so. Had I cried 
for my country as long as Lord Bristol 
has been telling me I ought to do so, I 
should not by this time have had an eye 
left to cry with; and now I have two, 
and a mouth to laugh, which } am re- 
solved to make use of as long as I can. 
1 don’t know whether this is philosophy 
or maduess; but, if it be the latter, [ 
may say, with Torresmond, ‘ There is a 
pleasure in being mad, which none but mad 


folks know ;’ and if any wisciy endeavour 


1o cure me of it, | shall say with the 
Argive lunatic, * Pol, me occidistis, non 
servastis.” When | remind Lord Bristol 
how long it is since he bespoke my tears 
for my ruined country, he shakes his 
head, and says, § Av, Madam! but it is 
nearer and nearer, and must happen at 
last:’ therefore, according to his me- 
thod, one should begin to weep for oue’s 
children as soon as they are born; for 
they must die at last, and every day brings 
them nearer to it. Let his Lordship be 
a disciple of Heraclitus if he will; I pre- 
fer Democritus, and should be glad to 
have you of the same sect. Ride si sapis !” 
pp. ¢0—k82. 


The period comprised between the 
accession of Charles I. and that of 
Geo. IIl., was “the reign of pam- 
phiets.” For the last half century, po- 
litieal warfare has been chiefly carried 
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on by means of newspapers. These 
Letters shew the interest taken in the 
writer’s day, in the former species of 
ephemeral literature. She mentions, 
and with becoming disapprobation, 
(p. 19,) a political parody of the Te 
Deum, of which, she says, that the 
wit does not compensate the impiety. 

Several heterodox divines and (proh 
pudor!) bishops are brought forward 
in this volume. Lady Hervey praises 
or blames them according to their in- 
dividual merits: her Editor, who is 
probably a clergyman, takes uniform 
offence at the name of an unsound 
churchman. The story of Dr. Thomas 
Rundle is well-known. In 1733, Lord 
Chancellor Talbot recommended him 
for the see of Gloucester ; but the heads 
of the English Church resisted the ap- 
pointment, and Rundle “ was obliged 
to content himself with the lucrative 
hishopric of Derry, in Ireland.” Run- 
dle is described, by Lady Hervey, as 
the greatest flatterer and greatest 
talker she ever knew. (P. 51.) Her 
ladyship speaks with great respect of 
Bishop Hoadly: not so, her Editor, 
who complains of Queen Caroline’s 
heing somewhat of a latitudinarian, 
and using her influence to raise pre- 
lates of suspicious orthodoxy to the 
bench. Of Hoadly, he says, in this 
connexion, 


‘** His Lordship was almost a Dissenter, 
or, at least, what would now-a-days be 
called a very liberal Christian, When 
some Free-thinking writers were men- 
tioned before Archbishop Secker as being 
Christians, * Yes,’ said he, in allusion 
to the principles of the Bishop, and the 
title of the books printed for Winchester 
School, * Yes, Christians secundum usum 
Winton!’ And yet we find that the 
orthodox Archbishop himself has not 
escaped similar and even worse imputa- 
tions. I have read somewhere that Secker 
was an Atheist /”"—P. 94, Note. 


Dr. Conyers Middleton has been 
before mentioned as the friend of Lord 
Hervey. To this nobleman he dedi- 
eated his great work, the Life of 
Cicero. He was on terms of friend- 
ship with Lady Hervey, who appears 
to have embraced his principal opi- 
nions. The Letters shew an inces- 
sant interest, and even anxiety, with 
regard to his various controversial 
publications. This displeases the Edi- 
tor, who will not allow Middleton to 
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have been a sincere Christian (p. 145, 
note): it might mend his charity if 
he would condescend to read this wri- 
ter’s eloquent letter to Mr. Venn, on 
“evangelical” defamation. (Works, 
8vo. 1. 421, &e.) With very censura- 
ble neglect, to say the least, this ano- 
nymous critic quotes a passage from 
one of Middleton’s “ private letters,” 
in order to disgrace him, without re- 
ferring to any publication, or in any 
other manner authenticating the quo- 
tation. Supposing it to be genuine, 
it does reflect discredit upon Middle- 
ton, but how many other dignified 
clergymen have there been, and are 
there, at whose Christian integrity it 
virtually glances! The Editor’s re- 
mark is as follows : 


*“ Lady Hervey would probably not 
have thought so highly of him if she had 
known that he had subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles politically, merely to obtain 
the living of Hascombe, although he was 
in affluent circumstances, which ought to 
have put him above such deplorable 
meanness. His avowal, too, of this act 
in one of his private letters is almost as 
shameless as the act itself: * Though 
there are many things in the Church 
which I wholly dislike, yet, while I am 
content to acquiesce in the i//, 1 should be 
glad to taste a little of the good, and to 
have some amends for the ugly assent and 
consent, which no man of sense can ap- 
prove.’ The spirit of a philosopher, for- 
sooth !"—P. 60, 61, Note. 


Mr. Morris appears, from one of 
the Letters, to have recommended to 
his distinguished correspondent, one 
of the works of Dr. James Foster. 
She replies, that she has not so great 
an opinion of him as Mr. Morris ex- 

resses; and adds, most unwarranta- 

ly, ‘I beiieve he is a man of parts, 
but, with all his Presbyterian sanctity, 
as much a man of the world as any 
one.” (Pp. 151, 152.) Never was 
character more mistaken, for if there 
were any two features of ‘* modest 
Foster's” character more striking than 
woy others, they were his freedom 
from all professional and sectarian 
affectation, and his disinterestedness, 
But a Dissenting minister is, we ap- 

ehend, always regarded by persons 
m high life, as a person to be either 
suspected or pitied. The orthodox 
Editor says, his works are Row near- 
ly forgotten :”’—this is somewhat too 


much, for we apprehend, that, with 
the exception of the Calvinistic party, 
the clergy have not yet left off preach. 
ing Foster. His Sermons, we say 
fearlessly, are entitled to a permanent 
place in that class of English litera. 
ture; and will, we predict, keep it, 
notwithstanding his having been “a 
Dissenting minister.”’ 

Lady Hervey’s own religion was of 
a very doubtful kind. She explains 
it thus: “*] will think as I can, de. 
lieve as IT must, do as little hurt and 
as much good as I am able, and take 
my chance for the consequences.” (P. 
57.) On this subject, she writes from 
Paris, Jan. 5, 1751, a characteristic 
anecdote : 


‘“* 1 was, a few days ago, agreeably 
entertained by meeting, at a third place, 
a very deep, acute, determined Deist, 
who undertook me and a very sensible, 
cautious Abbé; after arguing, twisting 
and turning about our several arguments 
very cleverly, and shewing what he called 
our different, but continued inconsisten- 
cies, he very dexterously turned us upon 
one another; ridiculed both our tenets; 
and ended by saying, my antagonist the 
Abbé was determined to believe more than 
he could; and that I was ready to give 
up as much as I dared. [ wish you had 
been there to have heard it all, and to 
have assisted me ; for 1 own I sometimes 
wanted it. Altogether, it was very agree 
able and very entertaining, as there was 
warmth enough on all sides to keep up 3 
spirit, and not heat enough to produce 
any ul-humour.”—P, 184. 


The uncertainty of Lady Hervey’s 
mind upon religion, left her a frequent 
rey to apprehension and melancholy. 
She grows sad as she grows old. In 
1748, she writes, ‘‘ There is nothing 
wanting to my present happiness but 
the thoughts of its continuance ; but 
the knowing how short its duration 
will be, is” (the italics are copied) 
“the cruel something that corrodes 
and leavens all the rest.” (P. 138.) 
In 1767,—“I find a life after sixty 8 
but a burthensome affair, &c. Al 
one can do is to suffer life; to enjoy 
it is impossible. This is a bad pros 
pect,” Re. (P. 327.) Again,—*‘ There 
is a cruel difference between youth 
and age,” &c. (P. 328.) And in het 
last letter, dated June 22, 1768, (she 
died the 2d of September following, 
she speaks miserably concerning death, 
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and profanely (though in borrowed 
language) of an hereafter : 


‘‘ What you seem most to apprehend 
is not a subject of horror to me, I think 
about it as I do about death; ’tis not 
that 1 fear, but ’tis the way to it; ’tis 
the struggles, the last convulsions that I 
dread; for when once they are over, I 
don’t question but to rise to a new and 
better life. Dr. Garth, I remember, used 
to say, ‘* / vow to God, Madam, I take 
this to be hell, purgatory at least; we shall 
certainly be better off in any other world, 
{ think [ am of his opinion.”—Pp. 330, 
331. 

Like the greater part of the fashion- 
able world, this lady had no concep- 
tion of religion but as an instrument 
of human policy, legitimated by par- 
liamentary or royal authority. She 
expresses in one place her approba- 
tion of the Reformation conducted by 
that Christian Reformer Henry the 
Eighth, but at the same time her great 
doubts of the right of Luther and Cal- 
vin to go so far as they did in oppo- 
sition to ecclesiastical usage! Here 
she had forgotten her preceptor, Dr. 
Middleton. 

The fanatical admiration of Frederic 
the Great (as he is styled by courtesy), 
King of Prussia, which has been ex- 
posed in our IXth Volume, p. 548, 
infected Lady Hervey, who ridiculous- 
ly describes the heartless monarch as 
‘*something in the great scale of be- 
ings between man and a deity!” (P. 
235.) 

We meet occasionally with lively 
descriptions of Lady Hervey’s French 
acquaintances ; the picture of Fonte- 
nelle in the letter from Paris, before 
referred to, of Jan. 5, 1751, is very 
pleasing : 

“I dine sometimes with a set of beaur 
esprits, among which old Fontenelle pre- 
sides. He has no mark of age but wrin- 
kles and a degree of deafness; but when, 
by sitting near him, you make him hear 
you, he never fails to understand you, 
and always answers with that liveliness, 
and a sort of prettiness peculiar to him- 
self. He often repeats and applies his 
own and other people’s poetry very agree- 
ably ; but only occasionally, as it is pro- 
per and applicable to the subject. He 
has still a great deal of gallantry in his 
turn and in his discourse. He is ninety- 
two, and has the cheerfulness, liveliness, 
and even the taste and appetite of twenty- 
two."—P. 183. 
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Lady Hervey lifts up the veil which 
Earl Waldegrave forebore to remove, 
and shews us the nature of royal pas- 
times. Her introductory renga 
not on a courtly theme; but from 
“‘horned cattle’ she presently ds- 
cends to the family of Frederic Brince 
of Wales, at Leicester House : 


** | hear the distemper among the cat- 
tle breaks out in many new places. ‘The 
town is sickly; and nothing seems pros- 
perous but gaming and gamesters. "Tis 
really prodigious to see how deep the 
ladies play ; but in spite of all these irre- 
gularities, the Prince’s family is an exam- 
ple of innocent and cheerful amusements, 
All this last summer they played abroad ; 
and now, in the winter, in a large room, 
they divert themselves at base-ball, a 
play all who are or have been school- 
boys are well acquainted with. The 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, join in this 
amusement; and the latter return the 
compliment in the evening, by playing 
for an hour at the old and innocent game 
of push-pin, at which ¢hey chiefly excel, 
(if they are not flattered,) who ought in 
every thing to precede. ‘This innocence 
and excellence must needs give great joy, 
as well as great hopes, to all real lovers 
of their country and posterity.”— Pp. 
139, 140. 

This extract was written, Nov. 14, 
1748. On the Ist of the next Febru- 
ary, she returns to the Prince of 
Wales, whom she denominates Sosia : 
“* As for the Sosia, I agree with you, 
and firmly believe the prologue and 
epilogue are both his own; at least 
they are (as Lord Paulet, when he 
was Lord Hinton, once told him, on 
being asked his opinion of some of 
his poetical performances) worthy of 
his Royal Highness.” P. 147. It is 
not a part of the court religion to 
praise princes long dead, especially 
princes that were never perfected by 
becoming kings, and therefore the 
Editor gives us, in a note on this pas- 
sage, (PP 147, 148,) the following 
scarcely decorous intelligence and half- 
dilord reflection : 

“‘“ Why Frederic Prince of Wales is 
here called Sosia, I do not see; but the 
rest of the allusion is to the play of Cato, 
performed on Wednesday the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, at Leicester House, by his Royal 
Highness’ children, and some other boys ; 
a copy of the cast’ of characters may, 
perhaps, amuse the reader. 


Cato, Master Nugent, 
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Portius, Prince George (George LT.). 

Juba, Prince Edward, Duke of York. 

Sempronius,Master Evelyn. 

Lucius, Master Montague. 

Decius, Lord Milsington. 

Syphax, Master North. 

Marcus, Master Madden. 

Princess Augusta (Duchess 
of Brunswick). 

Lucia, Princess Elizabeth. 

“The Prologue, spoken by Prince 
George, and Epilogue, by Princess Au- 
gusta and Prince Edward, were but in- 
different compositions, particularly the 
latter ; which may indeed have been 
written by the Prince himself. As a spe- 
cimen I shall copy the concluding lines : 


Marcia, 


*** Prince Edward, 
***In England born, my inclination, 

Like yours, is wedded to this nation : 

And future times, I hope, will see 

Me, General in reality, 

Indeed, I wish to serve this land ; 

It is my father’s strict command ; 

And none he ever gave shall be 

More cheerfully obey’d by me.’ 

*€ Andall this mummery and doggrel was 
intended less to amuse the children, than 
to vex their grandfather, ard make the 
father popular in his opposition to the 
King,”—Pp. 147, 148. 

We cannot make any further use 
of this interesting volume ; interesting 
to all readers, but especially to those 
in the circles of fashion and power, 
whom it admonishes, in effect, to take 
care what letters they write, lest on 
the turn of the next century their 
great grand-children should shew the 
public of that age, by their secret cor- 
respondence, what are their real opi- 
nions of personages, whom, as in duty 
bound and as interest prompts, they 
now praise and extol in the high 
places. 

ae 
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ina Letter to the British Reviewer. 
By Servetus. 8vo. pp. 208. Bris- 
tol, printed and sold by Manchee ; 
sold in London by R. Hunter and 
by John Robinson. 1821. 


PPE British Review, a quarterly 

journal, in the hands of the soi- 
disant Evangelical churchmen, has ex- 
ceeded the usual bounds of the odium 
theologicum, in its attacks upon the 
Unitarians. One of its philippies has 
drawn upon it the animadversions of 
the writer before us, to whose mas- 


terly pen we are indebted for the va. 
luable work, so largely reviewed ina 
former volume (XIV. 431 and 500), 
entitled, ‘‘An Appeal to Scripture 
and Tradition on behalf of the Unita. 
rian Faith.” Servetus discusses and 
refutes the arguments, exposes the 
unwarrantable assumptions, chastises 
the bigotry and repels the calumnies 
of the anonymous Reviewer. This 
fanatical Trinitarian preaches up a 
new crusade against the infidel Unita- 
rians, and calls upon ail believers of 
every orthodox denomination to unite 
under the tri-une standard. The Uni- 
tarian is emphatically ‘‘ The Enemy.” 
What can the reverend * Reviewer 
mean? Already the orthodox are 
united in refusing the name of Chris- 
tian to a sect of which Lardner was 
the ornament and the champion. They 
cannot go further in abusive and scan- 
dalous language. Nothing would 
seem to remain for the zeal of true 
believers to accomplish, but some 
measure of personal violence or secu- 
lar injury. This, however, is not re 
avowed, and is not likely, we humbly 
think, to be carried into effect. But 
we leave the author of the mysterious 
project to the lash of Servetus, who 
retorts upon him the charge of heresy, 
and proves, again and again, that his 
doctrine is as anti-evangelical as his 
temper. 

The anonymous accuser draws up 
his indictment in the spirit, and almost 
in the language, of that enlightened 
statesman, Haman (Esther iii. 8,9) : im 
behalf of the sect who are not to be suf- 
fered, because they are ‘ diverse from 
all people,” Servetus thus pleads : 


** The assumption that Unitarians wor- 
ship a different God from that worshiped 
by the general church is ({ might say 
unjust to the general church, but [ will 
say, if you please) unjust to the Unita 
rians. They who acknowledge the Fa 
ther to be the sole, self-existent being, 
the root of Deity and the fountain of love, 
worship, with the Unitarian, the Father 
as properly and supremely God. They 
who worship a sole, eternal, infinite and 
indivisible being, assuming towards his 
creatures the offices or relations of Fa 
ther, Son and Spirit, worship, with 
Unitarian, a common God: but it must 
be owned that we do not worship the 
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* It is reported that the writer is 4 
clergyman, 
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Popish God: that we do not worship 
the God of the Athanasian Evangelians : 
that we have not a common object 
of worship with the Anthropomorphite 
Trinitarians, who, denying that the Fa- 
ther of Israel is their Saviour, and the 
Most High God their Redeemer, bow the 
knee to the HUMANITY of Gop in the 


o7 


person of his CRUCIFIED Son.”—P. 27. 


Servetus examines some of the Re- 
viewer’s criticisms on former Unita- 
rian writers, and hesitates not to avow 
his dissent from some of their argu- 
ments and conclusions. 


‘In another place you seize hold on 
what youregard as a concession of Mr. 
Yates, fatal to the Unitarian cause : 
that ‘he is unable to form a very decided 
opinion on the meaning of the phrase 
‘calling on the name of the Lord:’’ 
Acts ix. 14—21; 1 Cor. i. 2. I do not 
wonder at your seizing this advantage : 
1 only wonder that it should have been 
given you: and I mast again remind you 
that your bringing forward the opinion 
of an individual proves nothing, unless 
you can prove that the general body of 
Unitarians hold the same: but so far 
from being able to prove this, you must 
in the present instance be fully aware of 
the contrary. Mr. Yates, and not the 
Unitarians, is responsible for the doubt 
and the difficulty. Wakefield, a compe- 
tent scholar, [ presume, thought the proper 
rendering of the words was ‘ being called 
by the name of the Lord,’ or * taking 
his name upon them.’ What, then, is to 
be done? We must step out of the 
‘ single text,’ and take our stand on the 
broad analogy of Scripture. We there 
find that the apostles ‘ bowed the knees 
to the Faruer of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
It happens, however, that there can be 
no doubt, and that there is no difficulty. 
The phrase is neither more nor less than 
a Hebraism (for, strange to say, though 
you and Bishop Horsley imagine that the 
apostles were inspired to write modern 
idioms for the express use of the English 
nation, they actually employed the lan- 
guage of their age and country); the 
calling on the name, or calling a name 
upon them, implies no more than the 
being enrolled as the followers of him by 
whose name they are called. 

** 1 dissent, as much as you can do, 
from the supposition of Mr. Yates, that 
this passage is purposely left as a trial of 
our humility ; for if idiomatical usage did 
not authorise the construction of ‘ calling 
his name upon them,’ or ‘ being named 
by his name,’ still it would not follow 
that, because praying in Christ’s name 
and being baptized into Christ’s name, 
they were said to call on Christ’s name, 
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therefore they invoked Christ as him- 
self the object of prayer. The word 
emimadsuas is the same that occurs in 
the passage of Acts, ‘1 appeal unto Ca- 
sar :’ Acts xxiv. 11. It has, therefore, 
no necessary and inseparable connexion 
with religious invocation,”—Pp. 72—74. 

“The next charge is more serious: 
you really appear, for once, to be in the 
right, in so far as the individual is con- 
cerned. Mr. Worsley, as well as Mr. 
Yates, must ‘ bear his own burthen.’ | 
have not the book before me, and Ff can- 
not, therefore, tell whether you have gar- 
bled the extracts or stated them fairly ; 
but his allusion to the A/agi, which you, 
of course, hold up to your readers as a 
specimen of the way in which Unitarians 
treat Scripture, is probably connected 
with a doubt whether this much-canvassed 
narrative be Scripture or no, But your 
chief charge respects the name of the 
Lorp or Hosts. That political preachers 
have perverted this title, to consecrate 
the unhallowed ambition of statesmen 
delighting in war, is a fact that requires 
no proof: but it seems strange that Mr. 
Worsley should both have countenanced 
this false interpretation by regarding it 
as the sense of the Hebrew nation, and 
that he should have overlooked the oc- 
currence of the name in passages of une- 
quivocal inspiration. By describing the 
writer, with mock gravity of information, 
as ‘no Deist, but a minister of a Dis- 
senting congregation, who dedicates his 
work to the Unitarian Fund,’ you wish 
to convey the impression that the identity 
of the Hebrew title Lord of Hosts with 
that of the God of Battles of the northern 
nations, is the familiar and approved con- 
struction of Unitarians, Your malice 
shall be disappointed. I shall simply 
refer the reader to a Sermon, entitled 
* The name Lord of Hosts explained and 
improved, by Josnua ToutmiIn, D. D.’ 
It is there expounded as implying domi- 
nion over the hosts of heaven, * the moon 
and the stars which he had made :’ thus 


‘involving at once a reproof and refutation 


of the Gentile worship of the planetary 
idols. I mention the definition, because 
though ‘ smelling blasphemy afar off,’ in 
Mr. Worsley’s mistaken irreverence for 
the term, I suspect you lie under the 
same mistake as to its import. The 
blunder was originally Voltaire’s.* You 
will not be able to make much of this 
discovery. Mr. Worsley is in orthodox 
company.”—Pp. 61—83. 


Charges of various kinds are pre- 
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* « Dictionnaire Philosophique, Guerre, 
p. 108.” 
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ferred by the Reviewer against the 
Unitarians; one extract will shew 
how well-prepared Servetus is to meet 
them. 

“ Our preaching is political. This 
reproach dves really exceed all that | 
could have conceived of the powers of 
face. You happen to light on a sermon 
of a political cast by Mr. Madge, of Nor- 
wich, (a young minister singularly distin- 
guished by the spiritual fervour of his 
general pulpit eloquence,) and you ob- 
serve, ‘ This is what we must look for 
from Unitarians. When we find contro- 
versy substituted for religion, [Paul’s dis- 
puting at Athens was, it seems, no reli- 
gion,| we may naturally expect faction tor 
politics.” Meaning by faction, as appears 
from the rest of your quotation, a disap- 
probation of what are called Holy Alli- 
ances. Perhaps, Sir, you will inform me 
what occasion of political preaching has 
ever been let slip by the ministers of 
your schism? What address or petition 
to the King or the National Council has 
ever been agitated without 


Your pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Being beat with fist instead of a stick ? 


Is it not a fact as palpable as ‘ the sun 
is visible at noon-day,’ that you have ab- 
solutely thinned your churches, and dis- 
gusted both the rich and the poor of your 
congregations, who, when ‘ hungering 
after the bread of life,’ have been dieted 
ou the froth of your whipt loyalty and 
the cream of your time-serving adulation ? 
* The hustings of Westminster,’ indeed! 
Do you know how many tathers of fami- 
lies have stayed at home, and read Secker 
or Paley to their children, that they 
might escape the Sibylline furor of your 
party spirit, sucked from the leaves of 
the Courier newspaper? ‘The hypocrisy 
of your charge is only equalled by its di- 
verting simplicity. You have no dislike 
to political preaching in itself; but the 
politics must be of your own dictation. 
It consists with the duties of a preacher 
to palliate and uphold the art and mys- 
tery of governing by a systematic viola- 
tion of the laws of the constitution, or to 
brand Dissenters (whom, though you 
court them with a fawning show of libe- 
rality to serve a purpose of persecution, 
you yet both fear aud hate) as turbulent 
schismatics and sowers of sedition ; but 
he must not say a word of those great 
cardinal maxims of civil and religious 
freedom, which speak unto us from the 
ashes of English martyrs, or the ‘ gory 
bed’ of patriots who died for liberty. 
The former is to inculcate the ‘ fearing 
God and honouring the King ;’ the latter 
is to preach faction. 

** The secret is, that the preachers of 


your school have adopted with approba- 
tion as an axiom the inference of Rous- 
seau, which so many other infidels have 
echoed, and which, perhaps, has been, 
and still is, a principal cause of their 
being infidels,—that ‘ the spirit of the 
gospel is favourable to tyrants, and that 
true Christians are formed for slaves; 
How utterly repugnant such a notion is 
to the genius of that religion of which 
the earliest promulgators were distin- 
guished by their ‘ boldness,’ is satisfac- 
torily shewn by Dr. Leechman, in his 
Discourse on *£ the Excellency of the 
spirit of Christianity... As a Presbyte- 
rian he had, indeed, some fond notions 
of liberty, incompatible with the notions 
of a true Episcopalian ; and his alleging 
it to be a mistake that God, by the pro. 
pitiation through Christ, was rendered 
merciful and placable when he was other- 
wise before, for that ‘ it is so far from 
being the cause of the divine mercy that 
it is the effect of it,’ will not recommend 
his authority to you in other matters; 
but, as he comes within the pale of your 
* general church,’ which differs on these 
‘all-important points,’ and is yet a true 
church, though the Nazareans, so differ- 
ing, stand convicted of being a false 
church, I shall press on your considera- 
tion an extract from the above discourse: 
‘ Whenever this superiority to the fear of 
man and the fear of temporal evils and 
dangers flows from the principles of the 
gospel, it is accompanied with a noble 


Sreedom and independence of soul that ean 


never dwell with mean and slavish princi- 
ples.’”""—Pp. €5—90. 


The Reviewer has provoked inquiry 
into the character and merits of Bi 
shop Horsley. 


“It may seem extraordinary that you, 
Sir, who seldom speak of the actual 
church without a hint at slumbering pre- 
lacy, or at ‘ spiritual wickeduess in high 
places,’ should bestow such pompous et- 
logies on the high-church bishop, the great 
Goliath of Gath, Dr. Horsley. I can easily 
perceive why you do this. He is held up 
(partly from error, partly policy) as the 
champion of the Church of England. Aby 
defence of any ‘I'rinity was thought 
call for gratitude. But the Athanasian- 
ism of the Bishop is directly opposed to 
the Oxford decree, as it is to the private 
opinions of the regular church, which 
fluctuate between this decree and t 
‘Scripture doctrine’ of Samuel Clarke. 
Again, Dr. Horsley’s damnatory dogma, 
that ‘the MoraL Goop of Unitarians 
SiN,’ stands contradicted /by. all the sound 
divines of the BHstablishmwent, living 
dead; by all, in short,:(and they are still 
many,) who hold with the Apostle Johm, 
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that ‘he who DOETH righteousness ts 
righteous.’ This creed-and-article theo- 
logian combats, therefore, under false 
colours: he is, in fact, your proper 
leader. You are fighting your own cause, 
while contending under his shield; and, 
at the same time, you gain credit for 
your fealty to the church. 

‘‘ After being introduced to the real 
learning and rational piety of the old 
church-divines; (whose doctrinal creed 
eeither constituted their whole of reli- 
gion, nor narrowed the expansiveness of 
their Christian affection)—after witness- 
ing their profound and practical know- 
ledge of the human heart—their milk of 
human kindness—their zeal for things 
pertaining to salvation, not for strifes of 
words and oppositions of science—their 
language and their thoughts alike tinc- 
tured with the study of their Bibles,— 
we seem dropping from ‘ the pure em- 
pyrean’ to a region of fen and fog, when 
we light on this supercilious Doctor of 
schoul-divinity (* lout hérissé de Gree, 
tout bouffi d’ arrogance’); this proud, 
secular, intolerant, and intermeddling 
priest ; this minion of a court and theo- 
logian of a college. 

“‘ Every thing in Bishop Horsley is 
bigoted and pedantic: he is no less 
wanting in comprehension of mind than 
in enlargement of heart. His proficiency 
in the mathematics is unquestioned ; but, 
generally speaking, his knowledge, com- 
pounded of academical erudition and cc- 
clesiastical theology, with a strong infu- 
sion of the reveries of the schoolmen and 
the abstractions of Platonism, was of 
that kind ‘ which puffeth up,’ rather than 
that which is made available to the eluci- 
dation of truth. His posthumous work 
on the Psalms is a continued burlesque 
on the sacred oracles.”—Pp. 91—95, 


We are tempted to give a specimen 
of Servetus’s critical acumen. 


“| shall add only one more example 
of your docility to the ‘ simple teachings 
of Scripture,’ which is furnished me by 
the established version and orthodox 
interpretation of 1 ‘Tim. vi. 1b —* Until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which in his times he shall shew, who 
is the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords: who 
only hath immortality; dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto ; 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see; 
to whom be honour and power everlast- 
ing.’ 

“* Though you are ‘ children of light,’ 
Sir, you are, at the same time, ‘ wise iv 
your generation.’ You have the sagacity 
to see that BY THIs SINGLE TEXT MUST 


STAND OR FALL THE ATHANASIAN TRI- 
nity ; for if the Father be intended by 
the blessed and only Potentate, and if 
the Father alone hath immortality, then 
Jesus, the Son of God, is not God su- 
preme. Disregarding, therefore, the ex- 
clusion of THE FATHER from blessedness, 
supremacy and immortality, which must 
follow if Christ be the agent (and it must 
be confessed the Father is that person of 
the Trinity whom, as you could miost 
easily dispense with, you treat with least 
ceremony) ; and finding that Christ hay- 
ing, in Revelations, the ¢tit/e of the Word 
of God, which dwelled in him, has also 
the ¢itle of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, whose ambassador and representa- 
tive he was (though he is, therefore, no 
more the Supreme Being than the faithful 
servant, on whom he promises to ‘ write 
the name of His Gop,’ would therefore be 
God) ; seeing and reasoning thus, you do 
not read the words as even in their pre- 
sent position they would be most natu- 
rally read, ‘ which he, who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, will shew ;’ but you 
make who refer to Jesus Christ, who is 
thus identified at once with the ¢ only 
Potentate ;’ and though, in Revelations, 
he describes himself as he ‘ that liveth 
and was dead,’ is declared * alone to 
have immortality :’ and though John pro- 
claims him to the disciples as having been 
‘seen with their eyes,’* as the medium 
of the word of life, is asserted ‘ never 
to have been seen, and to be incapable 
of being seen by any man;’ and yet he 
is to appear, or to shew his own appearing, 
and ‘all eyes shall see him.’ Of all 
these contradictions the Scripture is guilt- 
less. 

““—wuexps Tyg enupaverag tov Kupsov 
huwy Inoou Xpicou" py nasposg sBiosg SesEes 
6 uaxapiog Kas roves Svvacns, 6 BaciAeve 
tov Pacirevovtwy Kas Kupsog Taw Kupsev- 
ovTwy, 6 moves exwy ABavaciay, dws osmmumy 
amocaitoy, dv esdey ovders avOownwy, ovde 
edesy Ouvatas® Tin Kas KPaTOS aswysoy. 

** Now it will be seen, by the most 





* “John i. 18, Jesus tells the Jews, 
‘Ye have not seen his shape :’ v. 37, it 
was the ‘ glory of the Lord,’ or a symbol 
of his local presence, which the Israelites 
saw: Ex. xvi. 7, and thus we must 
explain the elders ‘ seeing the God of 
Israel ;’ Ex, xxiv. 10. When Jesus says, 
‘ He who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,’ (a text strangely urged in proof 
of his deity, by those who aflirm that he 
was God the Son,) he explains his own 
allusion by the works which the Father 
did through him.——John xiy. 9, 10,5 ; 
as also xv, 24.” 
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superficial scholar, that in this passage 
there is no mention of Ae who at all; 
for, though the article frequently ex- 
presses this pronoun, it is here simply an 
article ; and, in order to use it as a pro- 
nonn, the translators are obliged to dis- 
join it from the noun to which it is pre- 
fixed, and to supply the verb is, in order 
to complete the sense. The translation 
would run literally thus :— 

“ Till the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which, in his own times, THE 
BLESSED AND ONLY POTENTATE WILL 
suew; the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, alone having immortality, dwelling 
iu light unapproachable; whom none of 
wen hath beheld, nor is able to behold ; 
to whom be honour and power ever- 
lasting. 

“ What, Sir, are we to think of all 
this? And with what grave modesty or 
consistency do you and your party stand 
forward to accuse us of setting Scripture 
on the rack, and forcing it to give a 
testimony ! What becomes of your boast 
of pressing us home with Bible-truths, 
and hooking us on a text? Remember, 
Sir, ‘ it is dreadful when men take the 
gospel of God into their own hands, and 
modify and mitigate it ACCORDING TO 
THEIR FANCIES.’—British Review, p. 209.” 
—Pp. 130—133. 


Servetus concludes his letter with 
the following spirited passage, relating 
to one of the common-places of ortho- 
dox invective : 

** I reserve for the last what you ap- 
pear to think the grand demonstration 
of our being a false church: namely, the 
alleged frigidity of our spirit of prose- 
lytism, and the confined scale of our 
missionary operations. And here again 
you forget our dwindled and dwindling 
numbers, and our utter insignificance and 
obscurity as a religious society. But, 
Sir, may [ be allowed to question the 
purity of that disinterested zeal for the 
souls of men, which you blazon in mira- 
culous pulpit-narratives and Bible-society 
orations; and, ‘ creeping into houses, 
make captive easy women,’ whom you 
flatter by comparing with the Marys and 
the Magdalenes that followed the steps 
of Jesus? You act, Sir, upon Heathens, 
upon gross and half-intellectual savages, 
who embrace your faith, and who accept, 
as the bread from heaven, the Calvinistic 
gospel. But your brethren have, pro- 
perly, an instinctive horror both of a Jew 
and a Mahometan. It is only equalled 
by their horror of a Unitarian. The 
very mention of the latter, in connexion 
with a Mahometan, is thought of suffi- 
cient point to save a page of reasoning ; 


and this with your party is, at léast, 
something. You seem equally ignorant 
with the lowest of the vulgar, that the 
imposture of the Koran is ingrafted oy 
the Mosaic and Christian Scriptures, 
The Hindoo, who worships a shapeles 
stone as his household deity, is the con. 
stant object of your almost weeping con. 
cern. The dupe of the false prophet, who 
notwithstanding, abhors an idol, and who 
maintains ‘ there is no other god but 
God,’ is shunned as if he were a wild 
beast, rather than one of those whom 
the common Father of all £ has made of 
one blood to dwell on the face of the 
whole earth.’ Though at one time you 
reproach us with our apathy in the work 
of proselytism, at another you make 
merry with our zeal. ‘The fact is, we 
do not please you in selecting our sub- 
jects. The desire to convert the Maho- 
metans, which our people have sometimes 
manifested, is called * having a warm 
side towards them.’ ‘The insinuation 
will serve just as well for the 7'rinitarian 
promoters of missions to the ¢riad-wor- 
shiping Hinpoos. ‘The same indifference 
appears in your treatment of moral Athe- 
ists and philosophical Deists, Here, again, 
you seem to shrink back with a ‘ con- 
scious hollowness’ of cause, and appear 
not at all solicitous to ‘ snatch thein ag 
brands from the burning.” Your motire 
for this coldness is, in part, your aversion 
for whatever presumes or enforces the 
reasonableness of Christianity. You are 
sensible that the intelligent sceptic will 
not yield up his reason te that which 
contradicts reason. Believing that the 
contradiction to human reason is the 
great evidence of supernatural truth, you 
make no attempt to produce conviction 
by reasoning; but, when pressed by infi- 
del arguments, reply by uttering the dam- 
natory clauses of your creed, and ¢ thank- 
ing God that you are not as other men 
are.’ The hardness of your creed, and 
the terrific medium through which you 
contemplate God, have their natural ef- 
fect in familiarizing to your imagination 
a cool, and perhaps self-complacent, est 
mate of the numbers sealed to perdition. 
** But, Sir, if we cannot boast so much 
of our missionary miracles abroad, we 
have not ‘ buried our single talent’ at 
home. We may at least say, though 
without the boasting of the godly, that, 
in this our native land, we have sow? 
the seeds of that ‘ righteousness which 
alone exalteth a nation.’ Many of our 
countrymen, through our preaching 
the gospel in its ‘ simplicity,’ have been 
brought to the knowledge of a ‘ God 
who is ¢ love,’ and to the practical 
obedience of the gospel which he gave 
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We have paramount calls 
and claims upon our sympathies and 
our resources. We have to assist those 
who, by studying the Scripture for them- 
selves, have submitted their educational 
prejudices to the testimony of Christ, 
that the Father is * the only true God.’ 
We have to assist female teachers, de- 
prived of their scholars, and masters of 
charity-schools, who on some detected 
point of private heterodoxy, are turned 
from the house that sheltered themselves 
and their infants, in the darkness of mid- 
night, and ‘ amid the pelting of the piti- 
less storm.” We have seen the vision of 
those who cry, earnestly, ‘Come and 
help us,’ from places where the believers 
in the One God and Father are cursed in 
the name of the Lord. We may at least 
say, that we have stood between the 
REPUTED HERETIC and his HOLY OPPRES- 
sor; that, through our intervention, the 
‘ prey has been rescued from the teeth 
of the spoiler ;’ that, through our instru- 
mentality, under the blessing of Him who 
‘ prospereth the work of the hands,’ 
‘the sparrow hath found a house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O 
LoRD oF Hosts! MY Kinc and my Gop!” 
—)p. 177—181. 

The British Review is, we appre- 
hend, very little known amongst Uni- 
tarians: for their sake an answer was 
not necessary: but when it is consi- 
dered, that the charge which is not 
answered is commonly pronounced 
unanswerable, and that there is a 
large class of readers who are easily 
imposed upon, by the specious misre- 
presentations and oracular decisions of 
Reviewers, Servetus’s defence of his 
brethren must be allowed to be sea- 
sonable, and to entitle him to the 
thanks of ‘‘ the sect every where spo- 
ken against’? and every where pre- 
vailing. 


by bis Son. 


——e 


Arr. Il.—Reflections upon the His- 
tory of the Creation in the Book of 
Genesis: a Discourse, delivered at 
Warrington, August \9, 1821: and 
published at the Request of the 
Ministers, and of the Congregation. 
By Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
the Chapel in Essex Street, Strand. 
Svo. pp. 36. Hunter. 


FBNHIS is not one of those sermons 

that are forgotten as soon as pub- 
lished. The sages of the Monthly 
Repository shew that it has excited 


Review.—Belsham’s Sermon on the History of the Creation. 
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a lively interest amongst theologians, 
and the controversy which it has ocea- 
sioned must be allowed to be of eon- 
siderable importance. Mr. Belsham 
states his opinions with his usual clear- 
ness, and maintains them with his 
usual ability. The question to which 
the sermon has given rise will there- 
fore be argued with this advantage, 
that the preacher has not left the 
possibility of a doubt concerning what 
he himself intends. 

Mr. Belsham takes for his text 
Gen. i. 1, and states in the introduc- 
tion to his discourse his acquiescence 
in the conjecture of some learned men, 
that this book is a compilation of an- 
cient documents. These, he thinks, 
may be traced to at least three dif- 
ferent writers ; for this he assigns the 
following reasons : 


‘“* First, that there are many passages, 
and some whole chapters, in which the 
word God (in the original Elohim) is 
constantly used to denote the Supreme 
Being, and no other title is applied to the 
Divine Majesty. Secondly, in other pas- 
sages the word Lord (in the original 
Jehovah) ouly is used, and the appellation 
God is excluded; excepting that in a 
few instances it is joined with the other, 
and the Divine Being is called Jehovah- 
Elohim, the Lord God. ‘Thirdly, there 
are other passages, and even whole chap- 
ters, from which the words, both God 
and Lord, and every other title expres- 
sive of the Supreme Being, are altogether 
excluded, which must have been inten- 
tional, if it were not the effect of igno- 
rance ; because, in the greater part of the 
books of the Old Testament, and even 
in the other portions of the book of Ge- 
nesis itself, the words God or Lord, occur 
in almost every sentence,.”—P, 3. 


It is probable, according to Mr. 
Belsham, that some of the documents 
existed previously to the age of Mo- 
ses; amongst which he reckons those 
chapters and sections in which the 
title God is applied to the Supreme 
Being, and where the word Jehovah 
does not occur. He refers for proof 
to Exod. vi. 6. 

After these introductory critical re- 
marks, Mr. Belsham proceeds to state 
those great and important moral truths 
to which the writer of the narrative of 
the creation bears his solemn testi, 
mony, viz. that there is a God, the 
Creator, the Former, the Sovereign 
Proprietor and Lord of the heavens, 
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the earth, the seas, and of all their 
productions and inhabitants: that God 
possesses almighty power, unerring 
wisdom, and unbounded goodness : 
and, finally, that there is no other 
God but One; one Creator, one Pre- 
server, one Universal Benefactor, one 
Being, possessed of infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness, one sole object 
of all religious homage and adoration. 

These truths Mr. Belsham thinks 
the writer did not deliver by imme- 
diate inspiration, because his narrative 
** contains many great philosophical 
errors :”’ on the other hand, he cannot 
allow that he attained to the know- 
ledge of so pure and perfect a system 
of theology, by the exercise of his 
own intellectual powers: the only re- 
maining hypothesis is that he derived 
his beautiful theism from an anterior 
revelation, preserved by tradition. 

The second part of the Sermon is a 
detail of the account of the creation, 
and a specification of the mistakes 
into which Mr. Belsham supposes the 
writer to have been led by an erro- 
neous philosophy. His system of phi- 
losophy, says the preacher, is that 
which arises from the observation of 
the most obvious appearances of the 
universe, and which existed before 
science began. He believed that light 
might exist in the absence of the sun, 
as it appears to do in the morning and 
evening twilight. He regarded the 
firmament as a solid arch, which sepa- 
rated the waters above from the waters 
below. He conceived of the sun and 
moon as lamps fixed in the solid fir- 
mament for the convenience and com- 
fort of the inhabitants of the earth, 
and of the stars as mere ornamental 
spangtes. In these and other parti- 
eulars, Mr. Belsham regards the wri- 
ter’s account as directly and palpably 
inconsistent with what is now demon- 
strated to be the true theory of the 
universe ; and he pronounces the at- 
tempts to reconcile the Mosaical cos- 
mogony to philosophical truth to be 
unsatisfactory and useless, and even 
injurious to the cause of revealed reli- 
gion. This conclusion sets aside the 
inspiration of the narrative, but inspi- 
ration is not claimed by the writer, 
nor does the divine legation of Moses, 
as a prophet or lawgiver, depend upon 
the supposition. At the same time, 
the preacher is forward to express his 


unqualified admiration of some pas. 
sages of the history. Referring to its 
assertion of the infinite power of God, 
he says, 

“ And this great truth it does not ex. 
press in explicit language, but in a man. 
ner peculiarly emphatic and sublime ; by 
representing the most extraordinary ef. 
fects as produced instantaneously by a 
divine command. God said, * Let there 
be light, and there» was light : let there 
be a firmament, and there was a firma- 
ment.’ Thus asserting and_ illustrating 
the infinite facility and the absolute in- 
stantaneity of the Divine operation. There 
is no lapse of time, however momentary, 
between the volition and the effect : God 
wills and it is done. Not that will and 
power are one and the same thing in the 
Supreme Being, as some have erroneously 
asserted; but they are co-ordinate, co- 
existent, there is no interval, not an in- 
stant between volition and effect. This 
is arepresentation of Divine Omnipotence 
so original and magnificent, that it never 
occurred to any Heathen writer : and it 
is for this reason selected by the most 
judicious and the most celebrated of all 
the ancient critics, as a grand and unpa- 
ralleled example of the true sublime,”"— 
Pp. 9, 10. 


Of the account of the creation of 
man, he remarks, 


“ But thus much we may at least 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, 
that nothing can be more rational, more 
probable, or more dignified, than this 
account of the creation of the human 
species. There is nothing low or ludi- 
crous in the narrative. The human pair 
are created at once, both at the same 
time, male and female, at the fiat of the 
Almighty : they are made sovereigns of 
the new-created world: and are induct 
into their high office with all things ready 
prepared for their accommodation, with 
a grant of the whole vegetable creation 
for their food, and of dominion over the 
various tribes of animals for their conve- 
nience and use. The whole transaction 
is dignified and sublime, and in all re- 
spects worthy of the character and attr- 
butes of the great Former and Parent of 
mankind.”—P. 25. 


As this interesting discourse is # 
this moment a subject of discussie 
between our correspondents, we have 
confined ourselves to such an analysis 
of its contents as may put the reader 
in possession of Mr. Belsham’s op 


nions; and we shall observe © 
that considerable latitude has 














always granted to divines in the inter- 

pretation of the Pentateuch, that some 

modern ‘‘orthodox” names might 
he cited to countenance some of the 
boldest positions of the sermon, and 
that the interpretation of the history 
of the creation as allegorical, an inter- 
pretation adopted to evade philoso- 
phical difficulties, has the sanction of 
some of the most eminent Fathers. 

— 

Arr. IV.—Odjections to the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, stated in a Dis- 
course delivered at Poole, on Wed- 
nesday, June 27, (821, before a 
Society of Unitarian Christians, 
established in the South of Englend, 
for promoting the genuine Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and the 
Practice of Virtue, by the Distribu- 
ion of Books. By Thomas Rees, 
LL. D., F. 8. A. 12mo. pp. 4%. 
Longman and Co. 

i R. T. REES applies the selemn 

expostulation of his text, Isaiah 

xl. 25, to the believers in the doctrine 

of the Trinity, and after stating this 

doctrine in the words of the autho- 
rized formularies of the Church of 

England, proceeds to substantiate the 

following objections to it: 1. It mul- 

tiplies the number of deities, and con- 
sequently of the objects of divine wor- 
ship. 2. It derogates from the perfec- 
tion and dignity of the divine attributes 
and character. 3. It introduces con- 
fusion and perplexity into divine wor- 
ship. 4. It is repugnant to the Serip- 
tures, and introduces the utmost con- 
fusion of ideas into the account given 
in the sacred oracles of the history of 
Jesus Christ and of the plan of human 
salvation under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. Having ably urged these objec- 
tions, and shewn that they are fatal to 
the doctrine in question, the preacher 
examines the plea for this and other 
irrational dogmas that they are mys- 
teries, and exposes its futility. Some 
pertinent notes are added. One of 
these consists of representations of 

Trinitarianism by Trinitarians, in a 

sefies of extracts, supplied by our cor- 

respondent Benevolus, XVI. 637 and 

715, on which Dr. T. Rees remarks, 
“‘In the preceding extracts the idea 

which most shocks the pious mind is that 

of the death of God, which some of them 
expressly inculcate; and ie is deeply to 
be lamented that such a notion should 
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be incorporated with the language of our 
country by a Lexicographer whose work 
is generally regarded as the standard of 
correctness and good tast». In Johnson's 
Dictionary we find the word Deitcipe, 
compounded of two. Latin terms which 
never were placed in so unholy a con- 
junction by the Pagans, to whom the 
Latin language was native. J shall tran- 
scribe the article; but it can need no 
comment.—* Deicipe, (from Deus and 
Cado, Lat.,) ‘The murder of God! the 
act of killing God! It is only used in 
speaking of the death of our blessed 
Saviour. 


“* Explaining how perfection suffered 


pain, 

Almighty languish’d, and Eternal 
died ; 

How by her patient victor Death was 
slain, 

And Earth profan’d, yet blessed with 
Deicide. 


** PRIOR,” 
—2 
Art. V.—An Address to Protestant 
Dissenters, commending the Prace- 
tice of Sitting while Singing the 
Praises of God in Public Worship. 
2nd ed. 12mo. Hunter, 1821, 
FRMUIS tract was first published in 
1807, oceasioned by a publica- 
tion entitled, *‘ An Appeal to Serious 
Dissenters of every Denomination, 
concerning the present irreverent Pos- 
ture of Sitting while Singing the 
Praises of God in Public Worship, 
&c. ; by A Layman ;” and this second 
edition appeared in 1817, but is now 
republished with an additional Pre- 
face, which consists of gossip relating 
to Dr. Collyer, and his clerk, and cer- 
tain other personages. Notwithstand- 
ing this unpromising introduction, we 
have found some sound sense in the 
address. The author is a sturdy Non- 
conformist, and sets himself against 
new-fangled practices by which Dis- 
senters imitate Methodists, who them- 
selves imitate the Church of England. 
The question that he discusses is con- 
fessedly one of mere expediency, and 
if the custom of standing in prayer 
(which appears to us to be the most 
decent and reverent posture in a pub- 
lic assembly) be retained, there can 
be no doubt, that to exact the same 
posture in singing also would be to 
inany worshipers inconvenient, and to 
some, whom we need not particu. 
larize, distressing. 
Pe 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 


Arr. 1.—Additions to the Historical 
Memoirs respecting the English, 
Trish and Scottish Catholics, from 
the Reformation to the Present Time. 
By Charles Butler, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 2vols. 8vo. Murray. 1821. 


E “Historical Memoirs” have 

been already brought before the 
reader (XV. 48—51). This continua- 
tion consists of additional matter, and 
of a proposed new arrangement of the 
whole work, by which it may be read 
in chronological order. 

Prefixed to the present volumes is a 
chapter of upwards of 50 pages, entitled 
“The Author’s Works and some of 
his Reminiscences.” Here the writer 
may incur with the censorious, the 
charge of egotism, but so amiable is 
his vanity, that we should rejoice to 
hear that his ‘‘ Reminiscences” were 
continued and enlarged. Amongst 
them we find the following candid re- 
Fay upon the celebrated Code Napo- 

Cun: 


** The writer apprehends that the five 
codes of law, compiled under the eye of 
Buonaparte, though in some respects 
justly objectionable, will always be ho- 
nourable to his memory. He _ himself 
thought so favourably of them, as to 
express to a friend of the writer a wish, 
that he might descend to posterity with 
these in his hands.”—P. xix. 


Referring to a tract in his Hore 
Biblice, entitled, ‘‘ Historical Account 
of the Controversy respecting 1 John 
v. 7,” he says, 

_“* The arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the verse are very strong; but 
the admission of it into the Confession of 
Faith presented by the Catholic bishops 
to Hunnerie, (Hunneric?) the Vandal 
King, is an argument of weight in its 
favour. The statement of these by the 
writer, was allowed by Mr. Porson, the 
late learned adversary of the verse, to be 


very strong, and he promised the writer 
to reply to them.”—P. xxxvi, 


Reasoning on the decree of the 
Council of Constance relating to the 


nullity of safe-conducts granted to he- 


retics, Mr. Butler puts the following 
case : 


“If @ person should now publish, 


within any part of the united empire of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a work agains 
the Trinity, and make some place beyon¢ 
the seas, his residence ; and his Majesty 
should grant him a safe-conduct to any 
part of his cis-marine dominions, both is 
going and returning, would this safe. 
conduct protect the offender against the 
process of any of his Majesty’s civil ot 
spiritual courts ?”—IIT. 103. 

This hypothetical reasoning affords 
but a poor apology for the truce. 
breakers of Constance; and the case 
proceeds upon the supposition, which 
we are astonished that so eminent 4 
lawyer as Mr. Butler should have in- 
dulged, that impugning the Trinity is 
still a punishable offence in law. 

He quotes from the ‘‘ Commentair 
du Chevalier Folard sur Polybe,” pub 
lished in 1727, the following remarks 
ble prediction of the French Revolt 
tion : 


“A conspiracy is actually forming it 
Europe, by means at once so subtle and 
efficacious, that I am sorry not to have 
come into the world thirty years later, 
to witness its result. It must be com 
fessed that the sovereigns of Europe weat 
very bad spectacles. ‘The proofs of it are 
mathematical, if such proofs ever were, 
of a conspiracy.”—III[. p. 111, Note. 


Of the Act of Toleration, Mr. But 
ler says, 


“ If we reflect on all the circumstances 
under which this act was passed, we 
must admit that the general cause o 
civil liberty gained by it considerably: 
if we view it without reference to these, 
we shall be more scandalized by the mig 


gardliness than edified by the liberality 


of the boon which the Protestant Dit 
Senters then received from the new £0 
vernment.”—IV. 223. 


He quotes, from Dalrymple, a cut 
ous document, from which it appeals, 
that King William obtained a re 
of the numerical strength of the 
denominations of Church-of-Engl 
men, Dissenters, and Roman Catho- 
lics, in England, in order to foum 


upon it some measure of union. It® 
stated in this that the number of Free- 
holders was 2,599,786, of whom the ~~ 
Nonconformjsts were 108,676, and the | 
“* Papists” 13,856. The following § ~~ 
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a part of this report, which, though 
probably not at all accurate, is of some 
importance : 


« An account of the province of Can- 
terbury. In the taking of these accounts 
we find these things observable : 

‘1. That many left the church upon 
the late indulgence who before did fre- 
quent it, 

“2. The sending for these inquiries 
hath caused many to frequent the church. 

“© 3. That they are Walloons chiefly 
that make up the number of Dissenters 
in Canterbury, Sandwich and Dover. 

‘4. That the Presbyterians are divided, 
some of them come sometime to church, 
therefore such are not wholly Dissenters 
upon the third inquiry. 

“© 5. A considerable part of Dissenters 
are not of any sect whatsoever. 

“<6, Of those that come to church 
very many do not receive the Sacrament. 

“©7. At Ashford and at other places 
we find a new sort of heretics, after the 
name of Muggleton, a London taylor, in 


number thirty. 

“8. The rest of the Dissenters are 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents, 
Quakers, about equal numbers, only 
two or three called Self-willers profes- 
sedly, 

9. The heads and preachers of the seve- 
ral factions, are such as had a great share 
in the late Rebellion.”—IV. 254, 255. 


Two sections of chapter Lxxviii. are 
devoted to the Socinians and the Uni- 
tarians, between whom Mr. Butler 
makes the just distinction. These are 
meagre, but edifying, from the candid 
spirit which they breathe. The histo- 
rical sketch prefixed by Dr. T. Rees 
to his translation of the Racovian Ca- 
techism is quoted as an authority. 

The Section on Deists is very 
brief. Atheists are brought in at the 
conclusion. Amongst these is placed 
Toland, of whom the writer says, (IV. 
366,) he “‘ would have disgraced any 
creed.” This censure is much too 
strong, and appears to us to savour of 
bigotry. Toland, we know, though 
he wrote against Spinoza, used a mys- 
tical Pantheistical jargon, but he so- 
lemnly disavowed the imputation of 
atheism, and was, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, rather a sceptic than a positive 
Deist. Lord Molesworth’s constant 
and generous friendship for him is of 
more weight in favour of his character 
than all the traditionary scandal that 
can be put into the other scale. With 


Critical Notices.— Stewart on the Progress of Philosophy in Europe. V5 


all his indiscretions, it must be con- 
ceded to the memory of Toland, that 
he was a zealous, active and consistent 
friend to the constitutional liberties of 
England. 

The author has evident pleasure in 
relating the liberality of the British na- 
tion towards the French emigrants, 
whom the Revolution drove into En- 
gland. Amidst other benefactors to 
these exiles, he names in the following 
anecdote the late Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Rosslyn : 


“It was mentioned at his Lordship’s 
table, that the Chancellor of France was 
distressed, by not being able to procure 
the discount of a bill which he had 
brought from France. ‘ The Chancellor 
of England,’ said Lord Rosslyn, ‘ is the 
only person to whom the Chancellor of 
France should apply to discount his bills.” 
The money was immediately sent ; and, 
while the seals remained in his hands, he 
annually sent a sum of equal amount to 
the Chancellor of France.”—IV, 374, 


Mr. Butler has taken little notice of 
Dr. Milner’s late outrageous attack 
upon him. [Mon. Repos. XVI. 119.] 
He has, however, sufficiently vindicated 
himself by quoting from the varying 
pages of the different works of his 
calumniator, and by translating an 
“* Apologetical Epistle of Dr. Poynter, 
vicar apostolic for the southern dis- 
trict, to his eminence Cardinal Litta,” 
which occasioned a reprimand to be 
given to Dr. Milner from Rome; fol- 
owed, so lately as April, 1820, bya 
brief from His Holiness, in which “ he 
complains of the turbulence and vio- 
lence of Dr. Milner’s conduct, and 
orders the sacred congregation to 
make this known to him; to exhort 
him to reform, and to threaten him 
with removal from his vicariat, if he 
do not.” IV. 469, Appendix. This 
public reproof must put the @atho- 
licity of the haughty Vicar Apostolic 
of the midland district to a severe 
test. es 
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Art. II.—Dissertation, exhibiting a 
General View of the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Philosophy, since the Revival of 
Letters in Europe. By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.S., London 
aml Edin., &e. &e. [Prefixed to 
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Vol. V. 


clopadia Britannica. 


of Supplement to Eacy- 
Ato. | 


Ww" put down this title not to at- 
tempt any review or analysis 


of the instructive and amusing essay 
which Mr. Stewart has given to the 
world, or even to make extracts from 
it, but merely to introduce two letters 
that passed between Locke and New- 
ton, here inserted in a note, and, we 
believe, now printed for the first time. 
Having introduced a passage of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s, crying out against the 
tendency of Mr. Locke’s philosophical 
speculations, Mr, Stewart says, 


“Sir Isaac Newton himself, an inti- 
mate friend of Locke's, appears, from a 
letter of his which I have read in his 
own hand-writing, to have felt precisely 


in the same manner with the author of 


the Characteristics. Such, at least, were 
his first impressions ; although he after- 
wards requested, with a humility and 
candour worthy of himself, the forgive- 
ness of Locke for this injustice done to 
his character. ‘ | beg your pardon’ (says 
he) ‘ for representing that you struck at 
the root of morality in a principle you 
laid down in your book of ideas, and 
designed to pursue in another book ; and 
that | took you for a Hobbist.’ In the 
same letter Newton alludes to certain 
unfounded suspicions which he had been 
led to entertain of the propriety of 
Locke's conduct in some of their private 
concerns ; adding, with an ingenuous 
and almost infantine simplicity, § I was 
so much affected with this, that when 
one told me you was sickly and would 
not live, [| answered, ‘twere better if 
you were dead. I desire you to forgive 
me this uncharitableness.’ The letter is 
subscribed, your most humble and most 
unfortunate servant, 1s. Newton,* 

“The rough draught of Mr. Locke's 
rt ply to these afllic ting acknowledgements 
was kindly communicated to me by a 
friend some years ago. It is written 
with the magnanimity of a philosopher, 
and with the good-humoured forbearance 
of a man of the world: and it breathes 
throughout so tender and so unaffected a 
veneration for the good as well as creat 
q ialities of the excellent person to whom 
Mt is addressed, as demonstrates at once 
the couscious inte grity of the w riter, and 
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the superiority of his mind to the irrita. 
tion of little passions, | know of nothing 
from Locke's pen which does more ho- 
nour to his temper and character; and 
{ introduce it with peculiar satisfaction, 
in connexion with those strictures whick 
truth has extorted from me ou that part 
of his system which to the moralist 
stands most in need of explanation aud 
apology. 


Mr. Locke To Mr. Newron., 


s¢ Sir, Oates, 5th October, 93. 


“¢]T have been ever since I first knew 
you so kindly and sincerely your friend, 
and thought you so much mine, that |] 
could not have believed what you tell me 
of yourself, had [ had it from any body 
else. And though I cannot but be migh- 
tily troubled that you should have had 
sO many wrong and unjust thoughts of 
me, yet, uext to the retarn of good 
offices, such as from a sincere good will 
I have ever done you, [ receive your 
acknowledgment of the contrary as the 
kindest thing you could have done me, 
since it gives me hopes | have not lost 
a friend [so much valued. After what 
your letter expresses, [ shall not need to 
say any thing to justify myself to you: 
I shall always think your own reflection 
on my carriage both to you and all man- 
kind will sufficiently do that. Instead 
of that, give me leave to assure you, 
that [ am more ready to forgive you than 
you can be to desire it ; and I do it so 
freely and fully that [ wish for nothing 
more than the opportunity to convince 
you that I truly love and esteem you: 
and that I have still the same good will 
for you as if nothing of this had hap- 
pened. To confirm this to you more 
fully, I should be glad to meet you any 
where, and the rather, because the con- 


clusion of your letter makes me appre- 


hend it would not be wholly useless to 
you. I shall always be ready to serve 
you to my utmost, in any way you shall 
like, and shall only need your commands 
or permission to do it, 

*** My book is going to press for a 
second edition; and though I can an- 
swer for the design with which I writ 
it, yet, since you have so opportunely 
given me notice of what you have said of 
it, | should take it as a favour if you 
would point out to me the places that 
gave occasion to that censure, that, by 
explaining myself better, I may avoid 
being mistaken by others, or unwillingly 
doing the least prejudice to truth or vir- 
tue. [am sure you are so much a friend 
to both, that, were you none to me, I 
could expect this from you. But I can- 
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not doubt but you would do a great deal 
more than this for my sake, who, after 
all, have all the concern of a friend for 
you, wish you extremely well, and am, 
without compliment,’ &c. &c. 

‘* (For the preservation of this precious 
memorial of Mr. Locke, the public is 
indebted to the descendants of his friend 
and relation the Lord Chancellor King, 


eee 





~ 


to whom his papers and library were 
bequeathed. ‘The original is still in the 
possession of the present representative 
of that noble family ; for whose flatter- 
ing permission to enrich my Dissertation 
with the above extracts, [ feel the more 
grateful, as I have not the honour of 
being personally known to his Lordship.)” 


—Pp. 31, 32. 
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— 





POETRY. 


A 


EPITAPH ox ———= BUCKLAND, 


Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, at 
the University of Oxford. 
[From a Correspondent, who sends it, we 
presume, as a copy, but without saying 
whence it is taken.] 


Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his fu- 
neral urn, 
Whose neck ye must grace no more, 
Gneiss, Granite and Slate, he settled 
your date, 
And his ye must now deplore. 
Weep, caverns, weep, with filtering drip, 
_ Your recesses he'll cease to explore, 
For mineral veins and organic remains 
No stratum again will he bore. 


Il. 
Oh! his wit shone like crystal! his 
knowledge profound 
_ From gravel to granite descended ; 
No trap could deceive him, no slip could 
confound, 
Nor specimens true or pretended ; 
He knew the birth-rock of each pebble 
so round, 
And how far its tour had extended. 


lil, 
His eloquence roll’d like the deluge re- 
__ tiring, 
_ Which Mastodon carcases floated ; 
lo a subject obscure he gave charms so 
inspiring, 
Young and old on Geology doated : 
He stood forth like an out-| er, his hear- 
ers admiring 


In pencil each anecdote noted, 


IV. 
Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones ? 
If we hew him a rocky sepulchre 
He'll rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lics 
around, 
For he’s quite in his element under- 
ground, 
V. 
If with mattock and spade his body we 
lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 
He'll start up and snatch those tools 
away 
Of his own Geological toil ! 
In a stratum so young the Professor dis- 
dains 
That embedded should be his organic 
remains. 
Vi. 
Then exposed to the drip of some case- 
hard’ning spring 
His carcase let stalactite cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us 
bring 
When he is incrusted all over, 
There, ’mid mammoths and crocodiles, 
high on a shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to 
himself. 
or 


Tue LAMENT or tHE LAST DRUID. 


[From Parry's Welsh Melodies, Vol. II: 
the words by Mrs, Hemans.] 


l, 
The harp is hush’d on Mona’s shore, 
And mute the voice of mystic lore, 
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And the deep woods lie low ! 
Where were the Dark Isle’s * vengeful 
gods, 
When thus their shrines and dread 
abodes 
Received the insulting foe ? 
Who shall recal the Druid seers, 
‘They that could lift the veil of years ? 
The home is silent ’midst the slain, 
And / alone on earth remain, 
On the wild winds to pour one strain, 
A dirge for Mona’s woe! 
Il. 
The stars on Mona’s rocks leok down, 
And far Eryri’s } mountain-crown, 
And ocean’s glitt’ring wave ; 
But those, who track’d, with gifted eyes, 
‘Vheir burning pathway through the skies, 
Lie slumbering in the grave ! 
There, too, shall rest the lore sublime, 
The secrets of primeval Time ; 
For Mona’s guardian Powers are fled, 
Her oaks have bow’'d their crested head : 
Take me, ye dwellings of the dead, 
Homes of the wise and the brave ! 


— 
TO A FRIEND, 
(From the Literary Gazette) 


Brother in soul! O who can break the 
bond, 
‘That twives thine image with my hopes 
and fears ? 
lt is not fancy’s ardour, wildly fond, 
Nor transient intercourse, that thee 
endears ;— 
Hut thoughts, pursuits and feelings, that 
respond 
In tried reality ; and checquered years 
Of prov'd regard; with Faith, that looks 
beyond 
Vain Reason's prospect through this 
vale of tears. 
Eternity shall crown our perfect love ;— 
Life is too short for friendship such as 
ours: 
Ah! still together may we onward rove 
Through the brief scenes of time’s few, 
fleeting hours, 
tintil, together gently loos’d from this, 
Sour our freed spirits to a world of bliss! 
— 
STANZAS 
/Vritten during a Marine Excursion in 
August, 1821, 


by T. Moore, Eso. 


See how beneath the moon-beam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast ; 


* Anglesea, or Mona, from its thick 
wood of oak was ancicntly called the 
Dark Island 


bt £ryri—the Snowdon mountains. 


And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring there subsides to rest, 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea; 

And having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus melts into Eternity. 


eT RI 
PARAPHRASE on PSALM exxxvii, 
I. 


The daughter of Babel shall sit in the 
dust— 
Her splendours of triumph be sadden’d 
with tears, 
She shall mourn o’er the rampart, no 
longer her trust, 
The blood of her race shall atone her 


arrears, 
For she pour’d upon Zion the vials of 
woe, 


And she scoff’d at her sons in the land of 
the foe. 
IL. 


We sat by the streams on the willowy 
brink, 
We gaz’d on our harps as they silent 
hung near, 
We thought upon Zion—’twas painful to 
think, 
We heard the proud harlot —’twas 
madness to hear ; 
Come, sing, said the scorner, a song of 
your mirth, 
The song which ye sang in the land of 
your birth. 


Ill. 


Ye desolate scenes, yet as beauteous as 
dear, 
Ye glories, the light of our harp and 
our song, 
Who can revel in mirth while shedding 
a tear? 
Who can smile at remembrance of 
ruin and wrong ? : 
Or shall we sing of Zion—the city laid 
low, 
In the days of our grief, in the land of 
our foe ? 


lV. 
We'll think upon Zion—but not as she 
is— 
Her increase of glories which yet are 
to be: 
We'll sing of the Lord—her restorer of 
bliss ; 
We'll praise her avenger—how blessed 
is he! 


Who will give unto Babel the cup which 
she gave— 

The shrieks of the childless, the groans 
of the slave. 


Chichester, Jan, 26, 1822. 
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OBITUARY. 


i. comell 


1821. Dec. 30, at Fryston Hall, near 
Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, aged 49, the Rev. 
T. Lucas. He was seated with his fami- 
ly at breakfast, apparently in excellent 
health, when he suddenly dropped from 
his chair and expired without a groan or 
a sigh. He had discharged, for many 
years, the duties of domestic chaplain to 
Mrs. Milnes, and was formerly minister 
of a Presbyterian Chapel, at Morley, 
near Leeds, 


EEE 


1822. Jan. 18, in Bedford Place, 
after a long and most painful illness, 
Mrs. Herwoop, wife of Mr. Sergeant 
Heywood. 


-——— 


—, 3ist, at Nottingham, in the 
30th year of his age, the Rev. HENRY 
TurRNER, one of the ministers of the 
congregation assembling in the High- 
Pavement Chapel in that town. Of the 
private sorrows awakened by this early 
removal of a son, a brother and a hus- 
band, it is enough fer those to speak, 
who, in the sacred retirement of a 
mourning home, can seethe each other 
by remembering how deservedly the pu- 
rity of his mind, the integrity of his prin- 
ciples, the sweetness of his temper, and 
the tenderness of his heart, secured their 
highest esteem and warmest love. Nor 
is it necessary, in the page which will be 
read by those who knew him as their 
friend and former fellow-student, to re- 
peat, what their own hearts have already 
told them, of his claims upon ¢heir lasting 
and affectionate remembrance, A subject 
more properly belonging to the public 
remains in his character as a Christiau 
pastor, It may truly be said of him, 
that ** he had prepared his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judg- 
ments.” He had completely that first and 
great recommendation of a religious in- 
structor, a deep feeling, as well as a firm 
conviction, of religious truths. He could 
not understand why the best and noblest 
gift of God to man, should not enter iato 
our highest enjoyments, and consecrate 
our sweetest affections, He beheld in 
religion an inmate sent down from hea- 
ven to gladden our homes, to mingle a 
gentle and cheerful wisdom with our 
social converse, aud to speak continually 
to our friendships the promise of immor- 
tality. He believed that the purest union 
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of hearts and mind could be perfect only 
umong those who * have taken sweet 
counsel together, and walked to the house 
of God in company.” He thought it na- 
tural, that ‘* they who fear the Lord 
should speak often one to avother” of 
the subjects included in their noblest 
knowledge, and connected with their 
most valuable hopes. Cousisteutly with 
these views of religion, the whole temper 
of his mind was deeply devotional; and 
while this temper infused a truly evange- 
lical spirit into his public services, i 
proved itself, ia his manners, conversa- 
tion and whole.character, to be entirely 
removed from all affected of unseasopable 
gravity. His presence was never any re- 
straint upon cheerfulness; yet i¢ was 
always felt to be the presence of a reli- 
vious man. With a gentle, but effectual 
firmness, he never failed to withhold the 
approbation of his countenance, at the 
first step beyond ‘* the limits of becoming 
mirth.’” Nor was he restrained by any 
unchristian awe of talents, or learning, 
or eloquence, from more directly and for, 
cibly opposing a sophistical argument, or 
rebuking a sceptical sneer. The constant 
union of steady principle with amiable 
manners, peculiarly fitted him to be the 
companion and friend, as well as the 
public instructor; and, happily, he had 
every encouragement, both in his own 
dispositions and those of his congrega- 
tion, to make the social circle, and still 
more the. fireside, auxiliary to the pulpit. 
He was truly the pastor of his flock. 
They were to him a sacred and beloved 
trust. They were all, both rich and poor, 
those to whom he was, by every means 
in his power, to prove himself a friend 
and brother —‘*a helper of their joy” 
—a soother and comforter of their sor- 
row—a strengthener of their hope—and 
a faithful guardian of their true and 
everlasting interests. 1t will be inferred, 
and it will be most justly inferred, that 
he took an earnest and active part in all 
their benevolent plans and useful insti- 
tutions ; and how valuable his assistance, 
how kind his care had been felt, was 
seen in the anxiety manifested during his 
illness, and in the tears which were shed 
at his grave, by the companions and 
objects of his labours. Whatever, in- 
deed, could be done by a grateful and 
affectionate flock to shew their value for 
their pastor, has been done in their kind- 
ness to himself while living, and their 
unfeigned sympathy with his mourning 
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family. They who know what that kind- 
ness was, and how delicate and respectful 
have been the attentions prompted by that 
sympathy, cannot but feel that, even in 
this world, it is no mean reward of a 
faithful minister, to live so beloved and 
to die so lamented. 
J.G.R. 


a 


Feb. 24, at his house in Stratton Street, 
at the age of 87, ‘Tomas Coutts, Esq. 
the banker, who, in the course of a long 
life of active exertion, had amassed im- 
mense wealth. He was familiar and re- 
spected in the highest circles of society, 
and has left numbers to lament him who 
were benefitted by his charities, which 
were habitual and eminently generous, 
His family consisted of daughters, for 
whom he formed the most honourable 
alliances : one is Lady Burdett, (the wife 
of Sir Francis,) another, Countess of 
Guildford, and the third, Marchioness of 
Bute, who is now in Italy, on account of 
her health. 


a 
Supplementary Obituary. 
Tur Rev. John Charlesworth, M.A. 
whose death is recorded, XVI. 735, is 
entitled to further notice, and we request 


some correspondent to favour us with a 
memoir of him. His name appears in 


the list of the Petitioning Clergy in 1772, 
communicated by V. M. H., XVI. 15, 
His principles, as from this circumstance 
might be expected, were very liberal, and 
on his occasional visits to the metropolis, 
he was accustomed to unite in worship 
with the Unitarians. For the sake, we 
doubt not, of greater usefulness, he con. 
tinued his connexion with the Church of 
England and with its associations, and 
amongst the rest, the Bartlett’s Buildings’ 
Society for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge. He published and most freely dis- 
persed valuable tracts and practical ser- 
mons: of some of the latter an account 
is given, VII. 643. We believe he re- 
printed, for gratuitous distribution, Bi- 
shop Lowth’s admirable Visitation Ser- 
mon. His charity was ever ardent and 
active, flowing from pure Christian prin- 
ciples and a kind heart. He was com 
nected with the Royal Humane Society, 
some of whose papers he was accustomed 
to carry in his pocket, in order to give 
away as warnings against fatal accidents, 
or as directions as te the conduct to be 
observed on their occurrence. In prooi 
of his Catholic spirit, it may be added, 
that he was accustomed for several 
years to make occasional presents of 
books out of his library to Dr, Williams's 
Library in Red-Cross Street. 
a 
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Address from the Friends in Ireland 
to George the Fourth, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland. 


May it please the King! 


Ir having been the will of the Almighty 
to remove, by death, thy royal father, 
and to permit thee to ascend the throne 
of this realm; we, thy dutiful and faith- 
ful subjects in Ireland, of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, ‘de- 
sire thus to approach thee; and, bearing 
in remembrance the long and eventful 
reign of thy revered father, the recollec- 
tion of whose many virtues is precious to 
us, we gratefully acknowledge the kind 
disposition he evinced toward us as a so- 
ciety; holdinz, as we do, some religious 
sentiments different from his other sub- 
jects: thus exhibiting his feeling for con- 
scientious scruples, and evincing thereby 
his own religions consideration and ac- 
knowledgment of the power of Him, 





whose right it is to rule in the hearts of 
the children of men. 

We feel bound by the ties of duty and 
gratitude to fidelity and attachment to 
thy government. We are also bound by 
the stronger ties of the Christian prin¢- 
ples, which teach us submission to those 
in authority, and first to the King as sv- 
preme. 


— 


We look back with satisfaction to those ie 


advances in the cause of humanity, and 
towards the amelioration of the state of 


mankind, which took place in the reige Bae 
of our late King ; during which an act 7 


was passed, abolishing that great evil, 


the African Slave-Trade. And thy royal | 


father encouraged, by his example, t 


zeal and efforts of his subjects in prome 7 — 


ting the diffusion of education, and th 
general dissemination of the Holy § 
tures: froin this the good effects bart 
extended to neighbouring nations, 
even to those that are remote. 

We offer thee our respectful congrat™ 
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lations, on thy accession to the British 
throne; and, with feelings of gratitude 
to Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of 
men, for that state of peace in which the 
sceptre of this great kingdom has been 
delivered into thy hands. We pray that 
He may cause this blessing to continue. 
May He influence thy heart to seek his 
divine counsel in all thy steps: and grant 
thee his holy aid to perform the various 
great and important duties of thy high 
station ; so that being enabled to rule in 
righteousness, thou mayest, in the end, 
exchauge thy earthly crown for an in- 
corrupble crown of glory. 

Signed at the Yearly Meeting of the 
aforesaid Society, held in Dublin, the 6th 
day of the 5th Month, in the year of our 
Lord 1820, 

JOHN CONRAN, Clerk. 
(Transmitted by Earl ‘Talbot, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and by him presented to the 
hing. ] 
a 


Address of the Friends in Treland to 
the King, 20th 8 Mo, 1821. 


‘To George the Fourth, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging. 


May it please the King ! 


Tuy dutiful and loyal subjects, the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, commonly 
called Quakers, at their last Yearly Meet- 
ing held in this city, anticipating thy 
visit to this country, authorized us to ad- 
dress thee on their behalf on this memo- 
rable occasion, We should not do jus- 
tice to our feelings did we not assure the 
King that our Society participates in the 
general joy caused by his presence. Al- 
though religiously restrained from demon- 
strating those feelings by public marks of 
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rejoicing, nevertheless we respectfully 
offer to the King a sincere and cordial 
welcome, and congratulate him upon his 
safe arrival upou our shores. We desire 
thag thy visit may not only tend to thy 
own Satisfaction and the joy of thy peo- 
ple, but that au event so auspicious may 
promote the improvement of Ireland and 
of her inhabitants, and thus render an 
important aud lasting advantage to the. 
empire. We wish to avail ourselves of 
the present occasion to renew the decla- 
ration of our love and our allegiance to 
thee our King under thy illustrious House. 
We, as a religious Society, have received 
many privileges ; we are therefore bound, 
both by duty and by gratitude, to fidelity 
to thy Royal Person aud Government, 
We are thankful to the Sovereign Ruler 
of the Universe, that peace generally pre- 
vails ; we pray that this blessing may con- 
tinue, and spread wider and wider; and 
we desire for thee, O King, that thou 
mayest be enabled, under the influence of 
that grace which visits the hearts of all 
men, to live in righteousness, and be an 
instrument in the Divine hand to pro- 
mote that state wherein all nations may 
join in the holy anthem, ‘* Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will to all men.” 


To the Society of Friends. 


It is highly satisfactory to me to re- 
ceive your congratulations on my arrival 
in this part of my kingdom, and your 
assurance of attachment to my Person 
and Government. 

The loyalty of your principles and your 
regular and peaceable conduct entitle you 
to my good opinion and esteem. You 
may rely upon my constant protection, aud 
upon the continuance of those privileges 
which you now so justly possess, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A 


Warwickshire Unitarian Tract 
Society. 

On Wednesday, July 25, 1821, the 
Aunual Meeting of the Unitarian Tract 
Society for Warwickshire, aud the neigh- 
houring counties, was held at Leicester. 
In the morning the sermou was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Wallace, of Chesterfield. 
The text was Ex. xx. 24: “ In all places 
where I record my name, | will come 
unto thee, and I will bless thee.” The 
discourse was replete with ingenious and 





sound criticism. ‘The preacher explained, 
in a very rational and satisfactory man- 
ner, many passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which are usually brought to prove 
the omnipresence of Christ, It was the 
unauimous request of all present, that 
the sermon should be published, a re- 
quest which we yet hope will be com- 
plied with. Inthe evening, the Rev. J. H. 
Brausby, of Dudley, preached from 1 Tim. 
ii. 5: ‘There is one God, and one Me- 
diator between God and men, the, maa 
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Christ Jesus.” The preacher ably demon- 
strated the absurdity of the commionly- 
received opinion of two natures in Christ, 
shewing this to be merely the device of 
orthodox theologians to extricate them- 
géives from the difficulties of their sys- 
tem. The sermon concluded with sea- 
sonable practical remarks. The services 
of the day were very acceptable to an at- 
tentive and respectable audience. ‘The mi- 
isters and a nunierous party of friends 
dined together. Some additional sub- 
dcribers were obtained, and the day was 
spent with much cordiality and pleasure. 
a 


Religious Maneuvres at Kingsley, 
Cheshire. 


Chester, 


Sir, Jan, 31, 1822. 


Tue following account is drawn up by 
Mr. Astbury, the late minister of the late 
Unitarian Chapel at Kingsley, near Kel- 
sal, in the County of Chester. Mr. 
Astbury is a pions and sensible man. He 
has for many years been sincerely attach- 
éd to the opinions of the Unitarians, 
Which he has endeavoured to promote in 
his humble sphere, with much personal 
inconvenience, aud with a very trifling 
emolument. Being unused to composi- 
tion, he has requested me to revise his ac- 
count of a disgraceful transaction, which 
hé denominates religious swindling, at 
Kingsley. I have made only a few ver- 
bal alterations. 

W. BAKEWELL. 


I have gone to Kingsley, as minister, 
for 25 years, out of which time [ have 
been 16 years stated minister. If was 
chosen by the trustees, and the united 
voice of the people. Since then the 
trustees are dead, and things have re- 
mained in a varied state. On the 9th of 
Sept. 1821, a sermon was delivered on 
the death of the Queen; at which time, 
& man came into the chapel in disguise, 
pretending to be a home missionary of 
liberal sentiments, and delivered papers 
to the same effect, and requested liberty 
to preach, which I granted. As he said 
that he was going to stop awhile in the 
country, he wished to preach at night, 
which I refused. He left the country 
aWhile, and returned, and got into the 
favour Of the High Cherch party, who ap- 
plied to me for him to preach during the 
winter. They said, as the distance was 
seven miles from my house, and 1 was in 
years, tis preaching im my chapel would 
be an act of kindness to me. I, how- 
ever, refused to give up my pulpit to 
hit ; but gave him liberty ‘to preach 


‘They answered, that it would not. 
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every other Sunday. Some time after he 
came to me, and said, that the people 
had agreed that I must resign, but that I 
was welcome to the small salary. | told 
him that | would not comply with this, 
On the 30th Dec, at two o’clock, when 
Mr. Jones, this self-named home mis- 
sionary, was preaching, he gave out that 
there would be service twice during that 
week, and that there would be a meeting 
on Saturday to appoint new trustees, | 
opposed these meetings, and locked up 
the chapel. On the 5th of January, 
1822, 1, in company with a few friends, 
went to the chapel, and found that the 
door was broken open, and the lock 
stolen away. I locked the door again, 
but it was again broken open, and we 
left the chapel open. On the 6th of this 
month | preached in it again, but the 
rabble on the outside made a great dis- 
turbance. On the 13th I preached again, 
from Acts xxiv. 14—16. Two attorneys 
came, and several others, who paid great 
attention. When the service was over, 
we agreed to meet on the Friday follow- 
ing at Frodsham, at the attorney’s office. 
I attended with some friends. I asked 
them there to state what they had against 
me, which I had repeatedly done before ; 
but they only replied, that the congrega- 
tion was reduced. {1 asked them, whe- 
ther it would be creditable to their town 
to dimiss an old minister without a fault. 
They 
asked me to state some conditions on 
which I would resign. 1 brought forward 
an account of 60/. and upwards, which I 
had collected from our friends for the 
rebuilding of the chapel; and I stated 
that I had an undoubted right to have 
this money back towards building another 
chapel at our own place, in the township 
of Delamere. They did not deny my 
right, but could not comply by reason of 
the present distresses; but they stated, 
that they would allow me 2/. per annum 
for my life, and 15/. towards building 
another chapel, out of the money in my 
hands, which belongs to the Unitarian 
chapel at Kingsley. They declared, that 
if | would not comply they would actually 
pull down the chapel. Our friends at 
Kingsley unitedly urged me to agree to 
the conditions ; and I signed my resigna- 
tion. ‘There are a few sincere friends at 
Kingsley who were borne down by the 
above-mentioned party. We are inform- 
ed, that at some distant time, they intend 
to sell the chapel to raise money for 
erecting a chapel of ease. I preach at 
my own house every fortnight, and am 
ne ge ape than [ was at Kingsley; 
and there is a prospect of raising a con- 
eiegation. We had it in cowtemplatiot 
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to build a chapel in the parish of Dela- 
mere, before we were driven from Kings- 
ley, if we could receive a little assist- 
ance. ‘There are three promising young 
men in the neighbourhood, who have 
preached for us, and whose active ser- 
vices encourage the hope of much useful- 
ness. I called on the Rev. Mr. Lyons in 
the spring of last year, and stated our 
case. He wished me to draw up propo- 
sails for the building of a chapel at Dela- 
mere. Delamere is one of the most im- 
proved places in Cheshire. We conceive 
that a chapel would be of singular use, 
and that we might obtain a good Sunday- 
school. As the materials for building 
are close at hand, as wages are low, as 
we have 15/. in hand, and as the land 
would be given, the expense would not 
excced 60/7. We submit this statement 
to the consideration of the public, if you 
think it proper to insert it in the Monthly 
Repository or Christian Reformer, hoping 
that we may receive aid from some of 
our Unitarian brethren, and from some 
of the Fellowship Funds. 
I remain, 
Your persecuted and humble servant, 


EDWARD ASTBURY. 
Delamere, Jan. 31, 1822. 


a U WILLIAM GARNER. 
Conmremtion, § GEORGE FERMAH, 
 —_—__— 


Unitarian Petitions on the Marriage 
Law. 


THe Committee of the Unirarian 
AssociATion have reminded the different 
congregations in connexion with the So- 
ciety, that it is desirable to be prepared 
with petitions to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the subject of the Marriage Law 
as early as possible in the present Ses- 
sion. They state that the petitions may 
either be sent to the Secretary, Mr. Ed- 
gar Taylor, for presentation, or put into 
the hands of any Member of Parliament 
whose support a congregation can obtain. 
Forms of the petition may be obtained 
of the Association, on application to the 
Secretary. They are nearly the same as 
those adopted in the last Session of Par- 
fiament, and proceed upon the principle 
of the Bill, drawn up by Mr. Richmond, 
and adopted by the Association, and 
heretofore presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. W. Smith. “lhe pre- 
Sent state of the Marriage Law is ex- 
pitined, Mon. Repos. XIV, 174-178, 
The Bill referred to will be found in the 
‘ame volume, p. 383. And the proceed- 
‘ugs in Parliament upon the question are 
At abi XIV. 383—386, and 446, aud 
XVI. 198, #99. 


Intelligence. Unitarian Petitions on the Marriage Law. 
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Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Rev. C. J. BLomrigid, D. D., (Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate,) to be 
Archdeacon of Colchester. 

Rev. T. W. Brombers, M. A., to be 
Canon Residentiary of St, Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, vice Dr. Samuel Ryder Weston, 
deceased. 

Rev. G. Hotcompe, D. D., to be a 
Prebeudary of Westminster, vice Blom- 
berg. 

Hon, and Rev. J. E. Boscawen, M. A., 
to be Canon or Prebendary of Canter- 
bury, vice Holcombe. 

The King has been pleased to grant to 
the Rev. J. H. Monk, B. D. and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, the Deanery of Peterborough, 
void by the Death of the Rev. Dr. T. 
Kipling. 

—=_—— 

A List of the Committee of Deputies 
appointed to protect the Civil Rights 
of the three Denominations of Pre- 
testant Dissenters, for the Year 
1822. 


William Smith, Esq., M. P., Chairman, 
Philpot Lane; Joseph Gutteridge, Esq., 
Deputy Chairman, Camberwell; James 
Collins, Esq., Treasurer, Spital Square ; 
John Christie, Esq., Hackney Wick ; Sa- 
muel Favell, Esq., Camberwell; Benjamin 
Shaw, Esq., London Bridge-foot ; Henry 
Waymouth, Esq., Wandsworth Common; 
Joseph Stonard, Esq., Stamford Hill ; 
William Titford, Esq., West Street, Wal- 
worth ; John Bentley, Esq., Highbury ; 
John T. Rutt, Esy., Clapton; Robert 
Wainewright, Esq., Gray’s Inn Square ; 
Robert Winter, Esq., Bedford Row; B, 
P. Witts, Esq., Friday Street; Thomas 
Wood, Esq., Little St. Thomas Apostle, 
Queen Street; William Freme, Esq., 
Catherine Court, Tower Hill; George 
Hammond, Esq., Whitechapel ; William 
Marston, Esq., East Street, Red Lion 
Square ; Joseph Benwell, Esq., Battersea ; 
William Esdaile, Esq., Clapham Com- 
mon; William Hale, Esq., Homerton ; 
John Addington, Esq., Spital Square ; 
William Burls, Esq., Lotiibury ; Thomas 
Stiff, Esq., New Street, Covent Garden, 


TR 


Bigotry in a Pubtic Company.—A va- 
cancy ‘was recently declared in the office 
of clerk to the Mercrfant ‘TAyiors’ 
Company, ore of the most opulent of 
the chartered Companies of the vity of 
London, A great number of gentlemen 
in the profession of the law, some of 
them of the highest respectability, started 
as candidates. ‘To reduce their nwuber, 
im order to make an lection more easy, 
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various expedients were adopted; amongst 
others a test or subscription of assert and 
consent to the doctrine and worship of 
the Church of England. On hearing 
this, one of the candidates, at whom, 
perhaps, on account of his interest, this 
precaution was pointed, instantly with- 
drew, and addressed a letter ** To the 
Master, Warden and Court of Assistants 
of the Worshipful Company,” a copy of 
which is now before us in print, and 
which speaks such a noble feeling of 
honour and Christian integrity, that we 
cannot refrain from making an extract : 

“ I have been made acquainted with a 
Resolution, which, although not officially 
promulgated, is yet universally understood 
to have been recently adopted by your 
Court, excluding from the existing com- 
petition for the office of your clerk and 
solicitor, all persons who in their reli- 
gious professions are not members of the 
Church of England, 

** It would not become me, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to inquire what con- 
nexion there can possibly exist between 
particular modes of Christian faith, and 
the professional duties of the office re- 
ferred to; much less does it belong to 
me to question the propriety of such a 
rule of election. It is sufficient for me 
to know that such an exclusive qualifica- 
tion is insisted on, and that my conscien- 
tivus persuasion disqualifies me from con- 
tinuing a candidate. I am very averse 
from any thing which might be deemed 
an ostentatious or unnecessary profession 
of my religious tenets ; but I consider it 
dae to truth and consistency of character, 
to avow, on the present occasion, that 
those which I profess, derived from my 
ancestors and confirmed by personal con- 
viction, place me beyond the pale of 
qualification. And I feel assured that I 
should ‘not be considered by others, any 
more than by myself, a deserving object 
of your choice, if [ could hesitate one 
moment, in taking the determination | 
have now come to. 

** The reception I experienced on my 
cauvas, fuduces me to flatter myself, 
that, but for this peculiar exclusion, | 
should have been justified in entertaining 
the most confident expectation of suc- 
cess; and I trast [ may be permitted 
to say, without the jmputation of offence, 
it is no small consolation to me to find 
that lam excluded from being a Candi- 
date, not rejected at the Election; and 
that my exclusion is produced, not by 
personal objection, but by the mere dif- 
ference of religious persuasion, acknow- 
leged to be equally conscientious in each 
party.” 

Although disappointed in an object of 





professional ambition to which he had a 
fair claim, the writer appears to us to 
derive more honour from this manly and 
Christian avowal than he could have de- 
rived from any office whatever. 

it has been questioned whether the 
Company had a legal right to adopt their 
resolution ; but allowing this, we may be 
permitted to say, that it was not liberal 
to the Dissenters who are on the Court 
and in the Company, it was not consi- 
derate towards the candidates, and it is 
surely unworthy of a public body in the 
metropolis in this era of light and liberty, 
If the object be more than an election- 
maneeuvre, if it be intended to shut out 
Dissenters altogether, the Court must go 
yet farther, and decree that any of their 
officers becoming Dissenters shall be ipso 
facto excluded. Are they prepared for 
this act of persecution ?—While the door 
to public employment is thus closed 
against Dissenters, the Dissenters theme 
selves have for the last half century been 
opening trusts and emoluments, of which 
they had the disposal, to Churchmen ; and 
the consequence has been in certain hos- 
pituls and charities that we could name, 
that the members of the Establishment 
have by degrees obtained the ascendancy, 
and wholly excluded the Dissenters. ‘Thus 
have this latter class of persons been dou- 
bly injured. Let them, then, take the 
matter into consideration, and henceforth 
act, not indeed with illiberality, (for even 
by way of retaliation that is always bad,) 
but with a due care of the interests of 
their own denomination and of the claims 
of their posterity upon institutions found- 
ed or endowed, with a view to their be- 
nefit or influence, by benefactors who 
either were of their own persuasion, or 
considered that their charities would be 
best administered by such as were. 


I 


Cambridge, Jan. 4.—R. Woopnovse, 
Esq. M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Caius 
College, and Lucasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics, was yesterday unanimously 
elected Plumian Professor of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy, in the room of the late 
Archdeacon Vince. The Rev. J. LONS- 
DALE, M.A., Tutor of King’s College, 1s 
elected Christian Advocate, in the room 
of the Rev. T. Rennell. The Rev. C 
BENsoN, M. A., Fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege, is continued Hulsean Lecturer for 
the present year. The Hulsean Prize sor 
the year 1821 was, on Monday last, ad- 
judged to W. Trotiope, B. A., of Pem- 
broke Hall: subject, “ The expedients 
to which the Gentile philosophers resort- 
ed, in opposing the progress of the Gos- 
pel, described and applied in illustraties 
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of the truth of the Christian religion.” 
The subject of the Hulsean Prize Disser- 
tation, for the present year, is, ‘‘ The 
argument for the genuineness of the sa- 
cred volume as generally received by 
Christians.” 

—=___— 

Vaccination —The Report of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment is just pub- 
lished, signed by Sir Henry Halford, and 
other eminent medical men. The sub- 
scribers say, that the result of another 
year’s experience is “ an increase of their 
confidence in the benefits of it.” They 
rejoice that the practice of vaccine inocu- 
lation is growing. Many cases have been 
reported to them of small-pox in patients 
previously vaccinated ; but, they add, ** the 
disorder has always run a safe course, 
being uniformly exempt from the secon- 
dary fever, in which the patient dies most 
commonly when he dies of small-pox.” 
They express their unqualified reproba- 
tion of the conduct of those medical 
practitioners, who, knowing well that 
vaccination scarcely occasions the slight- 
est indisposition, that it spreads no con- 
tagion, that in a very large proportion of 
cases it affords an entire security against 
small-pox, and in almost every instance 
is a protection against danger from that 
disease, are yet hardy enough to perse- 
vere in recommending the insertion of a 
poison, of which they cannot pretend to 
anticipate either the measure or the issue.” 
In conclusion, they report that the num- 
ber of persons who have died of small- 
pox this year within the bills of morta- 
lity, is only 508, not more than two- 
thirds of the number who fell a sacrifice 
to that disease the year before. 

+ 


Eton—A Library for the first hundred 
Eton boys has been established at that 
College. His Majesty has expressed his 
approbation of this, and presented a 
superb copy of the Delphin and Variorum 
Classics to the institution. 


—_—— 

The Rev. T. C. HOLLAND will resign the 
chgrge of the Unitarian congregation at 
Edinburgh in a few months. He an- 
nounces to us his intention of undertaking 
the pastoral care of some congregation in 
South Britain, A vacaucy will, of course, 
be created at Edinburgh. 


Ee 

Mr. Worpsworta has two new poeti- 
cal works in the press. The first that 
will appear is entitled “ Memorials of a 
t our On the Continent ;” and the other 

Ecclesiastical Sketches,” in 3 Parts. 
art 1. From the Introduction of Chris- 
tlanity into Britain to the Consummation 
of the Papal Dominion. Part 2. To the 
close of the Troubles in the Reign of 
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Charles I, Part 3. From the Restoration 
to the Preseat Times, 
i 

In compliance with the request of the 
friends of the deceased, the Sermons of 
the late Rev. CALEB Evans, will be sent 
to the press as soon as it can be ascer- 
tained what number of copies may be 
wanted. To this small Volume (price 
five shillings) will be prefixed a Portrait, 
and the Memoir of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
inserted in our last number (pp. 55— 
60). An Appendix will contain the De- 
ceased’s ‘* Week’s Ramble into the High- 
lands of Scotland.” 

a 

Mr. Overton has in the press an In- 
quiry into the Truth and Use of the Book 
of Enoch, as it respects his prophecies, 
visions, and account of fallen angels, such 
Book being at length found in the Ethi- 
opic Canon, and put into English by Dr. 
Laurence. 

a 

The new PaRLiAMENT has been chiefly 
occupied with the consideration of Agri- 
cultural Distress. Various and contra- 
dictory opinions have been hazarded by 
our legislators on the subject. Some 
attribute the difficulties of the farmers 
to the bounty of Providence, or, as the 
Marquis of Londonderry says, “ the 
causes of nature,” and represent plenty 
as the great curse of the country: this 
is surely quite a new doctrine, and, if 
true, requires a great part of the Bible 
and of our Prayer-Books to be new- 
modelled. Others say, agreeably to the 
opinions of our fathers and of almost all 
mankind in all ages, that the pressure of 
taxation is the evil under which the na- 
tion groans; while the ministers and 
their partisans and some independent 
men who are theorists, seem to hold that 
taxation is a blessing! A Committee fs 
appointed to discuss the matter and re- 
port upon it, but he must know little of 
the constitution of Parliament who ex- 
pects much from a Committee of the 
House of Commons, where the Prime 
Minister has a secure majority. 

It is our intention to take notice from 
time to time of such Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings as bear upon the great question 
of religious liberty and ecclesiastical re- 
form: and in this connexion, we have 
to record a curious motion of Mr. 
Hume's, the indefatigable friend of re- 
form, by means of economy and retrench- 
ment ; ie is, for a Return of Half-Pay 
Officers in the Church. How many and 
whom this return will include, we know 
not ; but we suspect that it will compre- 
hend more ecclesiastics than are dreamed 
of, and rumour says that there will be 
found in the list a certain bishop! On 
the motion being made, Mr, CALCRAFI 




































}28 /ntelligence.-— Foreign. 


asked, What would be the answer if 
these half-pay clergymen were called upon 
to serve again ? 

i 


FOREIGN. 


Memorial of Mr. Locke-—We find the 
following in the New Monthly Magazine 
for January, “‘ Histor. Reg.” p. 20. It 
is not stated where the intelligence is 
picked up ; probably from some French 
Journal. We confess that we regard the 
story with suspicion. 

“ Montpellier —A workman employed 
in removing the foundation ef aa old 
house near this city, found a glass bottle 
hermetically sealed ; it was found te con- 
tain, in av excellent state of serva- 
tion, the following Latina in ion on 
vellum 


“ Mortalis! Iu thesauros incidisti ! 
Hic in Christe Fines, rebus in humaanis 
Mepus patent. Aupulla nec VACUA, AEC 
vilis, que animo hilagitatem, corpori salu- 
tem, alert. Ex hac imbibe, et haustum, 
vine wel Falemo vel Chio, gratiorem 
hausies. Scripsit Johannes Locke, An- 
om, 4. D, 1675. 

fellowiug is a translation ; 

** Mortal! Thou hast found a trea- 
sure! Here are placed before you Fawn 
jn Christ and, Moperation ig things 
terrestrial, The bottle is neither empty 
nor of little worth, which affords cheer- 
fulmess to the mind and health to the 
body. Quaff of this, and thou shalt im- 
hide what is more us than the juice 
of Paleroum or Chios. Se wrote John 
Locke, Englishman, in the year of our 
Lord, 1675.” 

The news from abroad is not charac- 
terized by variety. The Unirep Stares 
of Aanerica are rapidly reducing their debt, 
and at the same time increasing the means 
of national defence and improving their 
civil institutions. A proclamation has 
heen addressed to the citizens of the 
ma “~~ by me news Senate at 

mata, ming r thy and 
aid as freemen on behalf of a conate 
struggling for liberty against barbarous 
and oppressors. The cause of 
the Greens ist abeyance. The greater 
fect Yo be in ti of the islands 
seems to ir possession. Their 
capital, the seat of their senate and go- 
vermment, is Kalamata (just named) in 
Messenia. Here they bave established a 
printing-office, from. which the Acts of 
the Senate and the Bulletins of thearmies 
are regularly ismed,and from whieh also 
proceeds a wew Journal, called ‘Phe Hel- 
Jenic Trampet, edited hy Theeelitos, a 
learned ecclesiastic. ‘Their leaders judge 
vightly, that a free press is a formidable 


. 


a 


weapon against uposture and tyranny, 
The tragical end of the Persian prince, 
Mahomet Ali Mirza, a powerful enemy 
of the Turks, whe was foand dead in his 
tent, is said to have damped (though we 
trust but for a moment) the enthusiasm 
of the Greeks. The negociations between 
Turwey anf Russta are net as yet 
brought te a conclusion. Some stadents 
at Constantinople, training up as teachers 
of {slamism, lately made a stir on oeca- 
sion of the banishmevt of one of their 
Professors for alleged seditious expres- 
sions, which recalled the government to 
moderation: a proof that even here, un- 
der the throne of ignorance, there * 
felt the impulse of that popular feeling 
which agitates the rest of Europe.— 
‘The leaden sceptre of AusTRIA 

upon the hear of beautiful Italy. The 


despet kuows his enemies by instinct ra- 
‘ther than wisdom, and we hear of the 


suppression of schools in Lombardy.— 
Sraucand PorruGaL are consolidating 
their free governments: the Priesthood 
iu these lands of promise are declining 
daily in nuasbers and influence. A cloud 
is ever Brance, portending, as some 
think, an explosion at ao distant peried. 
Superstition has shewn itself in a dis- 
gustimg form im the conversion of the two 
daughters and the niece of Mr. Loveday, 
an English gentleman, to Popery: the 
actors in this gloomy farce were a Pati- 
sian school-mistress, certain priests and 

tes, and, it is said, a prince ot the 

in a mask. ‘Theevent will, we trust, 
operate as a warning to our countrymen 
who send their children to France for 
education, some of whom. have not scra- 
pled to their daughters for that 
purpose in religious houses. The new 
Royalist Ministry have sacceeded in 
carrying through.the Chambers a law with 
regard to the press, ef a more despotic 
chavaeter than any measure brought for- 
ward ju Europe for the last half-century. 
The discussions amongst the Deputies 
were exceedingly stormy : a considerable 
body. of the patriots withdrew before 
the passing of the law, that they might 
not seem by their presence to give the 
colour of legislation to so fatal a viola- 
tion of the Charter of Liberties. By this 
law it is a crime to question “ the Disi- 
nity of Christ :” the Freuch are not theo- 
logians, and the phrase may loosely mean 
the denial of the Ghristian religion ; but 


theambigueus wording of the law may 


be strained by bigots to the oppression 
of the Protestants. How well 
was the presetit reigning family im France 
des¢ribed by their late Rival, as having, 
in their exile and their experience during 
the Kevolution, “learned nothing and for- 


gotten nothing” ! 








